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O CANADA 


Mr. Bracken, pointing to what had been done by Canadian ang 
American sportsmen in rebuilding the continent’s duck population, said 
Canada and the United States had set “an example of amity in inter. 
national relations to the rest of the world.” (Vancouver Daily Province) 


Absence of a union label on a letter to the Toronto District Labor 
Council recommending a contribution toward a fund “to protect Can. 
adian-Japanese citizens from being deported” alone was responsible 
for the turning-down of the recommendation. (Globe and Mail) 


Alexandra Hotel . . . has a very bad name and appears to be 
conducted in a very loose manner . . . Young girls have been accom- 
modated in the premises and some have been found in bed with men 
of all classes and creeds. 

(Report of Toronto Board of Police Commissioners, Globe and Mail) 


Many a Canadian sugar-beet farmer, brickyard owner and lumber. 
camp operator was also sorry to see the Germans leave. All through 
the manpower shortage P.O.W. labor had proved effective and cheap 
(20c a day, later increased to 50c). Gloomed one employer: “How 
will I get along without them?” (Time) 


“When the war ended we had just been given a glimpse into the 
future that we didn’t fully understand,” he (Col. Jolley) said. “To 
me—and weapons are my business—the prospects are very con- 
fused. I can’t put the gun in proper perspective in relation to the 
atom bomb and rocket warfare.” (Globe and Mail) 


Hon. Ian MacKenzie, who spoke briefly afterwards, commented that 
“we have some wild scenes in Commons but you’ve got them all beat.” 
The minister urged the 224 delegates to “keep the faith” and warned 
“there are subtle and dangerous influences at work in British Columbia 
today, tending towards regimentation and Fascism.” . . . The associ- 
ation reiterated its policy on exclusion of Japanese from British 
Columbia, “especially the coastal regions.” 

(Report of a meeting of the Vancouver Centre 
Liberal Association, The Vancouver Sun) 


Miss Sharf said that about a dozen citizens must have witnessed the 
holdup but she got no response to her cries for help. “I kept shouting 


‘Help’ and ‘Holdup’ but nobody paid any attention.” 
(Globe and Mail) 


Every employee of The Royal Bank of Canada is bound by an oath 
of secrecy . . . is pledged never to divulge your bank affairs to any- 
one. . . . This right to privacy is not similarly protected in other 
countries where banking is a government monopoly. 

(Leaflet distributed by The Royal Bank of Canada) 


Urging that capital punishment of criminals be administered in 
public, Deputy Reeve C. E. Cameron told Swansea Council last night 
that such action “would cut crime down in six months. I think that 
all municipalities should go on record advocating that lashings and 
hangings be done publicly.” (Globe and Mail) 


Under free market conditions it has been often proved that the 
private builder can meet all demands more effectively than Govern- 
ment schemes can do. Just now the private builder is handicapped even 
further by the already demonstrated fact that baby bonuses and un- 
employment insurance, admirable as these may have been in inten- 
tion, are having the wholly uneconomic effect of financing peor'> not 
to work. In a time of depression they would have been good; ins 
time of labor shortage results are, to say the least, far from encourag- 
ing to those who hope much from the policy. 

(Wellington Jeffers, in Globe and Mail) 


Perfumes are another sweet idea ... We have a glamorous fragrance 
called appropriately “Heartbeat.” This comes in a smart little package 
at 1 oz. $5.00. (Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Victoria, Feb. 4 (CP). — W. Fish, Dominion civil service repre 
sentative in Victoria, said Saturday it would be the eventual policy 
the Dominion government to replace not only all non-self-suppo! 
married women but also unmarried women Dominion government ¢a- 
ployees with veterans. . . . It is considered unlikely that all wome 
will be replaced because many veterans will be able to find mor 
lucrative positions than typists and stenogeaphers in Dominion goverl- 
ment offices. (Regina Leader-Post) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Alfred 
Stiernotte, Vancouver, B.C. All contributions should contain origiai 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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Promise or Threat 


Now that the proceedings of the first United Nations 
General Assembly and Security Council meetings are over, 
we are all consoling ourselves as best we can. We reflect that 
after all it may have been better for the leading participants 
to display this unsparing frankness toward each other than 
to indulge in the polished insincerities of oldtime diplomacy. 
But what happened in London was not merely a breakdown 
in good manners or an outburst of temper between Messrs. 
Bevin and Vishinsky. For weeks, in order to avoid this very 
sort of thing, the junior representatives of the big powers 
had been carefully preparing the preliminaries so that the 

rst meetings of the new organization might run smoothly. 
And then, when the big boys came together, each side, British 
and Russian, deliberately stirred up issues which were bound 
to embarrass the other. In the general interchange of blows 
in this first round the Russian would seem to have won on 
points; for after Bevin’s first lead with his left, Vishinsky 
seized the offensive and kept it for the rest of the round. But 
the blows on both sides were meant to hurt, and did so, for 
they were aimed at vulnerable points; and when the bell 
rings for the second round each fighter will leap into the 
middle of the ring determined to get his own back. It is 
significant that one can’t discuss these proceedings without 
dropping into the language of the prize ring, or using other 
images of combat chosen somewhere from chess to real war- 
fare. But war is only the continuation of this sort of politics 
by other means. No, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
this was a promising way to start off the new experiment of 
the United Nations. 


The Supreme Court Decision 


A majority of the Supreme Court has upheld the validity 
of the four Orders-in-Council permitting the government to 
deport persons of Japanese racial origin in accordance with 
the policy announced last November by Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell. However, the ground upon which the Orders were 
upheld does little to enhance the government’s position. 
They were ruled legal simply because the government had 
the power to do practically anything under the War Mea- 
sures Act. And the government rushed them through on 
December 15, several months after the war was over—and 
only a few days before the War Measures Act expired. 


Moreover, the judgment was far from as sweeping a 
victory for the government as the newspaper headlines 
indicated. A majority of the judges declared illegal that 
section which made wives and children of those being de- 
ported also liable to deportation. That means that the 3,503 
children involved may not legally be deported. The govern- 
ment had previously conceded that the 2,460 Canadian-born 
may have their cases reviewed. Thus the number facine com- 
pulsory denortation has been cut to well under half the 
original 10.347. 


Nor will it rest there. The Co-operative Committee is 
already taking stens to carry the case to the Privy Council, 
where there is a enod chance of a favorable decision in view 
of the dissenting judgments of Justice Rand and Kellock. 
And the widesnread public opinion which has been aroused 
will undoubtedly continue to press the government to amend 


the Orders-in-Council so that no one will be sent to Japan 
against his will without a full judicia! enquiry. 


There is reason to hope that the government will prefer to 
modify its position rather than proclaim to the world its rigid 
determination to deport persons whose only crime is that 
they are of Japanese racial origin. 


Opies in Ottawa 


When we congratulated ourselves in recent years on 
Canada’s growing international importance we hardly ex- 
pected proof of the fact to be provided so quickly by an 
international spy incident in our national capital. At the 
moment of writing, five days after the news first broke, 
nothing whatever is known by the public as to what the 
charges are or who are involved, except that the foreign 
power is Russia. Our newspapers are putting on their usual 
performance of rumor-spreading. Of course all governments 
continuously carry on secret-service work against one an- 
other. Up to the present we can only guess whether the 
remarkable thing about Russian activities of this kind in our 
own country is their unparalleled extent or their extreme 
clumsiness. Perhaps the chief thing that will emerge from 
all the excitement will not be ihe low quality of Russian 
morality—Soviet foreign policy has always been completely 
amoral—but the low quality of their intelligence. We use 
the word “intelligence” in its technical military sense. 


How to End Exploitation 


“The masses have made up their minds that any exploi- 
tation which prevails must cease,” Hon. James Gardiner was 
recently reported as telling the Empire Club of Toronto. This 
was the confirmation of a suspicion we ourselves had already 
entertained. But coming from a minister in the Mackenzie 
King cabinet, and no less a one than Jimmy Gardiner, it was 
in the nature of good news. The Toronto Star headiined the 
report of the speech: “Days of Exploitations Over, Says 
Gardiner.” 


But as we read on, our eyebrows began to rise a little. We 
had thought there must be a catch in it somewhere—coming 
from Jimmy Gardiner. And here it was: “There has been 
a long painful advance through the ages from a totalitarian 
state control to individual enterprise and freedom,” the 
minister went on to tell his hearers. “The incentive which 
has led the advance in many places has been profit. Like 
most other good things the ability to make profits can be 
and has been used to exploit the masses. If we are going to 
save the world from the reactionary movement now under 
way which would carry us back to the most objectionable 
form of monopoly, state ownership and control of all the 
resources and machinery of production, we who are indivi- 
dualists must subject profits to the needs of the state and 
through the state to the needs of the masses.” 


We had been under the impression that the world reall 
started out with an extreme degree of individualism, and 
had progressed (or regressed) from there to an increasing 
measure of state control. But let that pass. It was good news 
to hear Mr. Gardiner say that profits must be subjected to 
the needs of the masses through the state. The only trouble 
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is, we seem to remember that countries which base their 
economies on the pursuit of profit have been striving to do 
that for a good many years, and the profit-seekers always 
manage to get around state control in some way or other— 
even to using the government itself to protect profit-seeking. 
It does seem about time we tried the other method, and elim- 
inated the profit motive from those sections of our economy 
which have to do with supplying basic individual and social 
needs. As for “totalitarianism,” we fancy that a reasonable 
measure of democratic control over our planners and adminis- 
trators, exercised through a parliament elected to represent 
the people and not a small entrenched profit-seeking class, 
will take care of that. 


Rule of Profit 


We have little sympathy for the ambassador who recently 
was embarrassed by inability to purchase a “boiled shirt”; 
but we would like to know what has happened to the humble 
variety of men’s cotton shirts that used to retail for $2.00 
or $2.50. The fact is, however, we have a pretty good idea 
what has happened to them. They are not being manufac- 
tured, or they are being withheld from the market, because 
the manufacturers anticipate that the government of Canada 
may soon be persuaded to lift the price ceiling on these lines, 
and the prospect of a higher profit is something that takes no 
account of whether or not a semi-essential article of clothing 
for the average citizen is being kept “in short supply,” as 
the charming current phrase is. 


The spectacle of the manufacture and distribution of such 
ordinary necessaries as men’s shirts being left to the sweet 
will of profit-seekers, regardless of the fact that materials 
and labor are no longer a bar, is one that could only happen 
in a country which, like Canada, is dominated by big busi- 
ness. When the same kind of spectacle occurs in the realm 
of housing, and our lumber merchants are permitted to with- 
hold from the Canadian market a commodity vital to hous- 
ing construction, in order to take advantage of higher prices 
elsewhere, the absurdity of permitting private interests 
governed by the profit-motive to rule our economy becomes 
still more apparent. 


Judgment of Solomon 


The award of the arbitrator, Mr. Justice Rand, in the 
dispute between Local 200 UAW (CIO) and Ford Motors of 
Canada which ended a 99-day strike at Windsor, though a 
compromise, is a victory in principle, and to a large extent in 
practical results, for the workers. All Ford employees, while 
not obliged to join the union, are compelled to subscribe to 
its financial support, and their wages are subject, along with 
those of union members, to the check-off. 


The passage in which Mr. Justice Rand recognizes the 
moral compulsion resting upon all employees to support 
financially the union which represents their interests, strikes 
a new note in judicial declarations, and one that goes to the 
root of trade union rationale. “It would not then, as a 
general proposition,” the arbitrator says, “be inequitable to 
require of all employees a contribution towards the expense 
of maintaining the administration of employee interests, of 
administering the law of their employment.” How many 
Ford employees will be able to resist the logic enjoining them 
to full participation, through membership, in the conduct of 
+ union they must; in any event, help to finance, remains to 

seen, 


The Canadian Forum 


Those passages in the award which discuss the relations of 
labor and capital in our modern economy have an implicit 
irony which suggests that Mr. Justice Rand must have been 
a close student of Thorstein Veblen. This for example: “In 
industry, capital must in the long run be looked upon as 
occupying a dominant position. It is in some respects at 
greater risk than labor; but as industry becomes established 
these risks change inversely. Certainly the predominance of 
capital against individual labor is unquestionable; and in 
mass relations, hunger is more imperious than passed 
dividends.” 


This discreet understatement of the fundamental necessity 
for trade union organization and security in a capitalistic 
society seems to us to have quite as much force as a dozen 
May Day orations. 


American Strikes—Canadian Wages 


Settlement terms of American wage disputes show that 
American government conciliators are following a clear-cut 
economic policy. The recent Canadian order abolishing con- 
trols on several hundred articles and concurrently making 
changes in wage control regulations reveals no comparable 
design. 

Several months ago the Truman administration announced 
a program for peacetime industrial prosperity. Correctly 
pointing out that a high consumer income is necessary if 
people are to purchase industry’s products, Washington 
proposed that purchasing power be kept up by an increase 
in hourly rates of about 30% while hours would be reduced 
from forty-eight to forty. In this way each breadwinner 
wouldn’t lose out on “take home pay” and the shorter 
hours would spread the work over more breadwinners. 


American labor pretty well accepted the formula. In- 
dustry was reluctant. It wanted compensation in the form 
of price increases which, had industry had its own way, 
would have completely eradicated the value of the hourly 
wage boosts. Washington gave in a bit, granting price 
boosts. But the price boosts are not the size of the wage 
boosts, showing that Washington has only given in on the 
detail, rather than abandoning its underlying formula. 


No similar formula can be detected at Ottawa. Price 
controls have been simply lifted altogether on the recently- 
exempted articles. The “easing” of wage controls, on the 
other hand, is an illusion. 

Workers are now free to bargain for such things as shift 
bonuses and vacations with pay. The unions can also apply 
jointly with management for wage increases, instead of 
being forced to apply separately as in the past. It is mo 
longer necessary to prove that a “gross injustice” or “gros 
inequality” exists before a wage increase may be ordered 
by the National Board. But, with labor’s bargaining power 
reduced, direct negotiations are bound to be less effective 
now and, with no law saying the employer must bargain of 
wages, the right to present a “joint application” is more 
theoretical than practical. No piovision is made for im- 
proving the situation in a low-paid industry, since compati- 
sons must still be made by the union between plants in the 
industry effected. 

Now that American wages have gone up, the pressutt 
for wage boosts in Canada will be uncontrollable. With m 
formula other than a reliance upon Board red-tape ani 
cleverly confusing wording, Ottawa seems readv to duc 
out from under employer-employee disputes and hone for 
the best, intervening only when forced by strike action © 
public outcry. The result may very well be a worse wavt 
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of industrial disputes than America has been witnessing. 

What is worse, if employer economic power prevails 
because of government reluctance to intervene, Canada will 
experience a steadily declining purchasing power. And that 
will guarantee a depression far more certainly than the 
potential “inflation” about which Mr. Ilsley and others 
always scream whenever labor suggests that take-home pay 
should be maintained by hourly increases and shorter hours. 


C.F... 


The Canadian Forum Book Service has now been operating 
for a little more than five years. The work was handled by 
the two full-time members of the staff, as an extra item, 
up to September, 1944, at which time we employed a full- 
time manager for the Book Service. In 1945 the Book 
Service did a business amounting to more than $3500 and 
returned a profit to the Forum. It is now the Canadian 
Representative for The Fabian Society, London, England, 
The League for Industrial Democracy, N.Y.C., Public 
Affairs Committee, N.Y.C., National Peace Council, London, 
England, and other pamphlet and book publishers. It has 
on hand a stock of more than 1500 current pamphlets. 

The Book Service can supply any book in print, and can 
fill subscription orders for any periodical. We'll be glad if 
readers will take advantage of this service. 


Fahians and Fabianism 
H. Underhill 


PART I 
> EVERY COUNTRY nowadays gets the kind of socialism 
it deserves. The English kind is Fabian socialism. 

Of the 394 Labor members in the present British House of 
Commons, elected last summer, 229 are members of the 
Fabian Society. Of the 82 members of the Labor ministry 
(including under-secretaries and whips) 45 are Fabians. On 
studying the list of ministries you are bound to be struck by 
the fact that if the Minister himself is not a Fabian he is 
almost certain to have a Fabian as his Under-Secretary or at 
least as his Personal Private Secretary. Even Ernest Bevin, 
who notoriously detests intellectuals, has a Fabian as his 
first lieutenant—Philip Noel-Baker, the Minister of State— 
and a Fabian as Under-Secretary of State—Hector McNeil. 
Indeed Fabianism in this government has penetrated into the 
most unlikely places. The Treasurer and the Comptroller of 
His Majesty’s Household are both Fabians, as are the 
Captain o1 the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms and 
the Captain ot the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard—the latter two being also Fabian members of the 
House of Lords. Most important of all, the Labor Cabinet 
of twenty members draws exactly half of its membership from 
the Fabian Society: Clement Attlee, Prime Minister; Her- 
bert Morrison, deputy Prime Minister; Hugh Dalton, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the Board of Trade; Lord Jowitt, Lord Chancellor; A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty; Ellen Wilkinson, 
Minister of Education; Tom Williams, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; Lord Addison, Minister for Dominion Affairs; Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India.* 

It is now a commonplace of all the history books that 
Fabianism has played the same part in influencing British 
political and social thought during the two generations since 


* The information in this paragraph is taken from Margaret Cole’s 
Fabian pamphlet, “The General Election 1945 and After.” 
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the 1880’s which Benthamism played during the first two 
generations of the nineteenth century. It has provided a poli- 
tical philosophy and a program of action for the radicals of 
our era of collectivism just as Benthamism did for the radicals 
of the era of individualism. Fabian socialism, moreover, in 
its essential character is simply a logical development of the 
search for the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
which Bentham and his circle carried on within individualist 
categories. Its founders were fond of pointing this out. The 
Fabians took their economics from the classical English 
school, from Ricardo, Mill and Jevons. In their general social 
philosophy they carried on from the point which Mill had 
reached by the 1870’s. Bentham had set out to provide a 
social philosophy for moderate practical reforming English- 
men which could take the place of the romantic revolutionary 
doctrines of the French Revolution; the Fabians set out to 
provide an alternative to the revolutionary catastrophic 
doctrines of Marx. ‘We set ourselves two definite tasks,” says 
Mr. Shaw looking backward in 1908 to the origins of the 
Fabian Society, “first, to provide a parliamentary program 
for a Prime Minister converted to Socialism as Peel had 
been converted to Free Trade; and second, to make it as easy 
and matter-of-course for the ordinary respectable Englishman 
to be a Socialist as to be a Liberal or a Conservative.” 

Fabianism arose in Britain in the 1880’s. To appreciate 
the particular Fabian contribution to socialist thought both 
parts of this statement need to be emphasized. It arose in 
Britain and it arose in the 1880's. 

Britain was the home of constitutional parliamentary 
government. It had worked out the techniques by which 
political and constitutional change could be carried through 
without violent revolution. It was the classical country of 
individual freedom, in which civil liberties had never been 
successfully suppressed by an overpowerful state, and an 
established church had never been able to prevent non-con- 
formists from going to heaven in their own way. No totali- 
tarian Rousseauite theories of democracy, no Hegelian wor- 
ship of the state could flourish in the British political climate. 
Britain was the first European community to experience the 
upheavals of the industrial revolution, and the British work- 
ing-classes had given to the world their own unique social 
inventions for protecting their class interests, the trade unions 
and the co-operatives. It was in Britain also that factory 
acts and other measures of state intervention had first been 
devised to protect the weak. In spite of all the deep divisions 
produced by capitalist industrialism, the British community 
had shown an underlying social solidarity which enabled it 
to meet its problems by a continuous process of piecemeal 
ad hoc adjustment based on discussion and compromise. 

And by the 1880’s this process of continuous adjustment in 
political and social institutions had reached a stage at which 
a further great advance seemed imminent to the little groups 
who launched socialist societies in that decade. The Reform 
Acts of 1832, 1867 and 1884 had established a substantial 
political democracy. The masses now had the voting power 
if only they wished and knew how to use it. Marxian socialism 
had been the product of a pre-democratic age. Furthermore, 
by the 1880’s the era of unrestricted unregulated private en- 
terprise had passed away, though men’s minds were still 
dominated by laissez-faire ideas. State intervention was now 
taking place in so many different forms that it was almost 
inevitable by the 1880’s that some socialist child would cry 
out that the individualist king had no clothes on him. In 
addition, an expert efficient civil service had been built up 
equipped for the task of further extensions in state enterprise. 
And monopoly capitalism was reaching the stage at which 
proposals to substitute public for private monopolies were 
certain to be made. 
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In the 1880’s also, as Mrs. Sidney Webb has remarked in 
her Autobiography, a new sense of sin was spreading over the 
comfortable and the educated classes. Perhaps it was 
quickened by a realization of the power of organized labor, 
now that trade unionism and collective bargaining had been 
legalized by the legislation of the 1870’s and now that the 
workers had the vote. At any rate a quickened social con- 
sciousness was making people aware of the continued pheno- 
menon of poverty, unemployment and destitution. The long 
period of Victorian complacency was coming to an end. 
University men formed settlements in the East End of 
London. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty was being 
discussed by everybody. In the Liberal party, Joseph 
Chamberlain and his friends were trying to drive Mr. Glad- 
stone leftward by their “Radical Program” of 1885, with its 
demands for a long list of social reforms. Among the Con- 
servatives Lord Randolph Churchill was trying to effect the 
same purpose with his Fourth Party and its program of 
Tory Democracy. London was full of clubs, associations, 
debating societies for the discussion and propagation of all 
kinds of advanced social doctrines. In 1881 Henry Hynd- 
man launched the Social Democratic Federation to win the 
masses to the doctrines of Marx. And in 1884 the Fabian 
Society came into existence. 


The immediate social circle out of which Fabianism 
emerged was about the last place where one would have 
looked to find those qualities which today we associate with 
the name Fabian. In 1883 a wandering American clergyman, 
the Rev. Thomas Davidson, settling in London for a while, 
had formed a little group of middle-class idealists into a 
society calling itself “The Fellowship of the New Life.” 
Their purpose was “to realize the highest moral possibilities” 
of the individual members. After a short time in his Fellow- 
ship a few of the harder-headed members of Davidson’s flock 
decided to secede and to work for a new order of society by 
other methods, by changing social institutions rather than 
perfecting human nature. In January, 1884, they formed the 
Fabian Society. 


The name was a stroke of genius. They called themselves 
after the famous Roman general, Quintus Fabius Cunctator, 
the Delayer, who had worn Hannibal down by patiently 
waiting and steadily avoiding an outright battle with him. 
“For the right moment you must wait as Fabius did most 
patiently when warring against Hannibal . . . but when 
the time comes you must strike hard as Fabius did, or your 
waiting will be in vain.” So ran the motto on all their 
earlier pamphlets. Critics Lave pointed out ever since that 
as a matter of historical fact Fabius never did strike, that it 
was Scipio who beat Hannibal by carrying the war into 
Carthaginian territory, and that a socialist tactic which 
always puts off the final battle against capitalism is not very 
likely to bring us to the socialist objective. 


In its first years, however, the Society seems to have con- 
tained a good many anarchists and insurrectionists of different 
shades and varieties, and its Fabian name hardly fitted it. 
What made the Fabian Society different from the hosts of 
other little groups in London who have left no mark upon 
the pages of history was the accession to its ranks within the 
first couple of years of a quartet of extraordinarily able, 
energetic and public-spirited individuals. The minute-book 
of the Society, on the margin of the page which records the 
proceedings of May 16, 1884, contains an extra entry: “This 
meeting was made memorable by the first appearance of 
Bernard Shaw.” The entry is in Mr. Shaw’s own handwriting. 
Next year Shaw persuaded his friend Sidney Webb te join. 
Webb was a clerk in the Colonial Office, and he brought in 
one of his fellow clerks, Sidney Olivier. One of Olivier’s 
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friends at Oxford had been Graham Wallas, and he also was 
brought in. Before the end of 1886 all the Big Four were 
there. They were soon all on the Executive of the Society, 
In 1889 they and their fellow executive officers published 
Fabian Essays, and Fabianism was on its way to become 
famous. 


It is impossible for the historical student in narrating the 
story of any activity with which Bernard Shaw has been 
connected, to avoid quoting from Mr. Shaw himself. And 
since history as written by Shaw is so much more lively than 
anything I can possibly write myself, as well as being no 
doubt accurate enough for all practical purposes, I shall 
now proceed to quote from Shaw at shameless length. 


Shaw had arrived in London in 1876, a shabby genteel 
young Irishman from Dublin, steeped in music and in litera- 
ture but without any formal university education, (“I was 
entirely untouched by University idealism,” he says) and 
was making a scanty living by journalism at the time when 
he became a Fabian. He put in his spare time and educated 
himself in the evenings by frequenting every debating-club 
and discussion-group that he could find. In 1879 in one of 
these groups he first met Sidney Webb. Webb was a native 
Londoner born in the lower middle class, who had got himself 
a university education mainly by going to night classes and 
winning successive prizes and scholarships, had entered the 
lower ranks of the Colonial Office by examination, and was 
progressively rising by further competitive examinations to 
the first class. 


At this particular meeting, Shaw tells us, a young man 
got up to speak after the main lecturer. 


“He was a young man of about twenty-one, rather below middle 
height, with small pretty hands and feet, and a profile that suggested an 
improvement on Napoleon the Third. . . . He knew ail about the 
subject of debate; knew more than the lecturer; knew more than any- 
body present; had read everything that had ever been written on the 
subject ; and remembered all the facts that bore on it. He used notes, 
read them, ticked them off one by one, threw them away, and finished 
with a coolness and clearness that, to me in my then trembling state, 
seemed miraculous. This young man was the ablest man in England— 
Sidney Webb.” “The cleverest thing I ever did,” Mr. Shaw adds else- 
where, “was to force my friendship on Webb, extort his and keep it.” 


The two men in their qualities were perfect complements of 
each other, and their combination supplied the driving power 
which was to ensure that Fabian rather than Marxian social- 
ism should be the seminal influence that determined the 
thinking of modern British labor. 


This first meeting of the pair occurred in 1879. One 
evening in 1882, wandering about London, Shaw found him- 
self in a big public meeting listening to an American who 
was finishing a magnificent speech on the land question. The 
speaker was Henry George, then enjoying a triumphant tour 
through kngland. 


“I knew he was an American,” says Mr. Shaw, “because he pro- 
nounced ‘necessarily’ with the accent on the third syllable instead of 
the first; because he was deliberately and intentionally oratorical, which 
is not customary among shy people like the English; because he spoke 
of Liberty, Justice, Truth, Natural Law, and other strange 18th century 
superstitions; and because he explained with great simplicity and sin- 
cerity the views of the Creator, who had gone completely out of 
fashion in London in the previous decade, and had never been heard 
of there since. Now at that time I was a young man, not much past 
twenty-five, of a very revolutionary and contradictory temperament, 
full of Darwin and Tyndall, of Shelley and De Quincey, of Michael- 
angelo and Beethoven, and never having in my life studied social ques- 
tions from the economic point of view. . . . The result of my hearing 
that speech and buying from one of the stewards of the meeting & 
copy of Progress and Poverty for sixpence (Heaven only knows where 
I got that sixpence) was that I plunged into a course of economic 
study, and at a very early stage of it became a Socialist. ... It 
flashed on me then for the first time that ‘the conflict between Religion 
and science’, the overthrow of the Bible, the higher education of women, 
Mill on Liberty, and all the rest of the storm that raged 
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Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and the rest, on which I had brought 
myself up intellectually, was a mere middle-class business. . . . The 
importance of the economic basis dawned on me.” 

Some time after this, attending a meeting of Hyndman’s 
Social Democratic Federation, Shaw stood up to make a 
point based on something he had read in George, and was 
told by the chairman curtly to go off and read Marx. He 
did so; and as he put it later, “Marx made a man of me.” 
Marx and George together crystallized ideas that had been 
vaguely floating in Shaw’s mind, they gave a systematic 
philosophic basis to the revolt against bourgeois habits, insti- 
tutions and standards which was spontaneous with Shaw the 
aitist. His technical knowledge oi economics, as he has been 
explaining ever since to mere literary people, was as essen- 
tial to him as a playwright as Michaelangelo’s technical 
knowledge of anatomy was to him as a sculptor. William 
Archer, the dramatic critic, first met Shaw about this time. 
He says that the first time he set eyes on Shaw was in the 
reading-room of the British Museum, where Shaw was alter- 
nativeiy studying Vol. | of Das Kapital and the musical score 
oi 1risian und 1solde—a most unholy mixed mess of German 
romanticism ever to have led either to Fabianism or to 
Shavianism, 

Whether Shaw converted Webb to Socialism is not certain. 
Unlike his wiie and unlike Shaw, Sidney Webb has not taken 
the pubiic into his confidence about his intellectual adven- 
tures. All we know is that in his youth he was an enthusiastic 
disciple of John Stuart Mill. Shaw himself almost joined the 
5. D. F., but just at the critical moment he heard of the 
Fabian Society. The name delighted him. He found the 
rabians were just the kind of people he liked: they were 
young, of his own age, they didn’t take themselves too 
seriously, they could play with ideas, and none of them 
suliered from Hyndman’s S. D. F. delusion that he was the 
Revolution. The Fabian habit of laughing at themselves, 
says Shaw, saved them “from being hampered by the gushing 
enthusiasts who mistake their own emotions for public 
movements.” Shaw joined and persuaded Webb to follow. 


They and their two special intimates, Olivier and Wallas, 
spent hours and hours in hard systematic study of social and 
economic questions. Shaw belonged to a group which later 
became the British Economic Association, and there, with 
such professional economists as Marshall, Cunningham, Fox- 
well, and Edgeworth he threshed out Marx’s theory of value 
until he was converted to the theory of Jevons. The Fabian 
nucleus also formed a club called the Hampstead Historical 
Club in which they studied economic history. They set them- 
selves to addressing meetings and writing pamphlets, in both 
of which activities the combination of Shaw’s wit with Webb’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge overcame most opponents. 


One example of this Fabian speech-making of these early 
days survives. In 1885 a conference was organized in Lon- 
don on Industrial Remuneration to which various societies 
sent delegates. Shaw turned up for the Fabians and gave an 
address, the first paragraph of which ran as follows: 


“It is the desire of the President that nothing shall be said that 
might give pain to particular classes. I am about to refer to a modern 
class, burglars, and if there is a burglar present I beg him to believe 
that I cast no reflection upon his profession. I am not unmindful of 
his great skill and enterprise; his risks, so much greater than those of 
the most speculative capitalist, extending as they do to risk of liberty 
and life; or of his abstinence; nor do I overlook his value to the 
community as an employer on a large scale, in view of the criminal 
lawyers, policemen, turnkeys, gaolbuilders and sometimes hangmen 
that owe their livelihoods to his dangerous undertakings. . . . I hope 
any shareholders and landlords who may be present will accept my 
assurance that I have no more desire to hurt their feelings than to give 
pain to burglars: I merely wish to point out that all three inflict on 
the community an injury of precisely the same nature.” 
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In 1892, by which time the Fabians had made a name for 
themselves, Shaw gave a lecture to the Fabian Society in 
which he reviewed and commented on their history. It was 
printed as Fabian Tract No. 41 and I quote from the section 
entitled: “How to Train for Public Life”: 

cor] 

“My own experience may be taken as typical. For some years I 
attended the Hampstead Historical Club once a fortnight, and spent a 
night in the alternate weeks at a private circle of economists which 
has since blossomed into the British Economic Association. . . . I made 
all my acquaintances think me madder than usual by the pertinacity 
with which I attended debating societies and haunted all sorts of 
hole-and-corner debates and public meetings and made speeches at 
them. Every Sunday I lectured on some subject which I wanted to 
teach to myself; and it was not until I had come to the point of being 
able to deliver separate lectures, without notes, on Rent, Interest, 
Profits, Wages, Toryism, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, 
Trade Unionism, Co-operation, Democracy, the Division of Society 
into Classes, and the Suitability of Human Nature to Systems of Just 
Distribution, that I was able to handle Social Democracy as it must be 
handled in such a way as to present it to every sort of man from his 
own particular point of view. In old lecture lists of the Society you 
will find my name down for twelve different lectures or so. Nowadays 
I have only one, for which the secretary is good enough to invent 
four or five different names. Sometimes I am asked about one of the 
old ones, to my great dismay, as I forget all about them, but I get 
out of the difficulty by delivering the new one under the old name, 
which does just as well. I do not hesitate to say that all our best 
lecturers have two or three old lectures at the back of »very single 
point in their best new speeches; and this means that they have spent 
a certain number of years plodding away at footling little meetings 
and dull discussions, doggedly placing these before all private engage- 
ments, however tempting. A man’s Socialistic acquisitiveness must 
keen enough to make him actually prefer spending two or three nights 
a week in speaking and debating, or in picking up social information 
even in the most dingy and’ scrappy way, to going to the theatre, or 
dancing or drinking, or even sweethearting, if he is to become a really 
competent propagandist... .It is at such lecturing and debating 
work, and on squalid little committees and ridiculous little delegations 
to conferences of the three tailors of Tooley Street, with perhaps a 
deputation to the Mayor thrown in once in a blue moon or so, that 
the ordinary Fabian workman or clerk must qualify for his future 
seat on the Town Council, the School Board, or perhaps in the 
Cabinet.” 


The Fabians did learn about the details of practical 
administration. Graham Wallas was a member of the London 
Schooi Board. Sidney Webb spent 15 years on the London 
County Council, where he was one of the leaders of the 
Progressive party in pushing programs of municipal socialism. 
Shaw was for six years on the Vestry Board and the munici- 
pal council of the borough of St. Pancras. In 1904 he pub- 
lished a book on “The Common Sense of Municipal Trading.” 
“I hope,” he wrote in the preface, “that nobody will be 
deterred from reading this book by the notion that the 
subject is a dry one. It is, on the contrary, one of the most 
succulent in the whole range of literature. If I, as a play- 
wright and philosopher by profession and predilection, have 
found it not only possible but interesting to spend my after- 
noons for six years in the committee rooms of a Suburban 
Vestry and Borough Council to gain the practical knowledge 
which is at the back of this little book, the most romantic of 
my literary customers may well endure to hear me draw the 
moral of my experience for four hours.” 


In the early 1890’s the Fabian leadership was reinforced 
by a brilliant recruit. Beatrice Potter had grown up in most 
un-Fabian surroundings. Her father, Richard Potter, was a 
rich contractor and railway director (he was for some years 
president of the Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada), and 
she moved at ease in the most select circles of the governing 
class. But she had become discontented with this life and 
had started on a career for herself as a social investigator. 
She helped her cousin, Charles Booth, in his great survey of 
London slum conditions, the results of which appeared in 
the famous volumes on Life and Labor in London at the end 
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of the eighties. She began to study for a book on the Co- 
operative Movement, and wishing some special information 
on some point in her researches was advised to consult a 
certain Mr. Sidney Webb who, she was told, knew every- 
thing about every subject. Webb was at once attracted by 
her and spent the next few years trying to persuade her to 
form a partnership with him in social investigation. His first 
present to her, she records, was a Fabian pamphlet; his 
second was a volume of Rossetti’s poems. When they were 
married they went on a honeymoon to Ireland, part of which 
they spent investigating Dublin trades associations. And as 
a married team they then proceeded to pour forth the great 
series of works on English social and economic history, on 
local government, on socialist practice and organization, 
which has placed the name of the Webbs among the classics 
in their field. The series began with the History of Trade 
Unionism in 1894 and culminated with the two thick volumes 
on Soviet Communism in the 1930’s. 

Mrs. Webb was admitted at once as an equal into the inner 
Fabian circle. The Webbs for a good many years used to 
spend their summer holidays in company with Shaw and 
Wallas, and Mr. Shaw in recent months has given us some 
interesting reminiscences of their life in those days, in the 
middle nineties (in a review of the recent biography of 
Beatrice Webb by Margaret Cole, who is the wife of G. D. H. 
Cole, the present chairman of the Fabian Society). 

“It (the book) gives us not only the public life of a great woman, 
but a very intimate and fascinating account of a happy marriage. If 
all marriages were as happy, England and indeed the civilized world, 
would be a Fabian paradise. Unfortunately it was not only a childless 
and exceptional one but, from a very common point of view, an 
ascetically joyless one. Our national sports and pleasures were simply 
distasteful to the Webbs . . . Exercise they took religiously; Beatrice 
could walk me off my legs; and bicycling was not only permitted but 
rigorously prescribed for many years. . . . Their life, therefore, pres- 
ents itself to most of us as one of almost Trappist asceticism, except 
that it was by no means silent; for neither of them ever stopped 
talking when they were not reading or writing. Yet they enjoyed it 
thoroughly. I lived with them a great deal before my own late 
marriage, and was quite accustomed to be with them at work and to 
see Beatrice every now and then when she felt she needed a refresher 
(Sidney was tireless) rise from her chair, throw away her pen and hurl 
herself on her husband in a shower of caresses whicr lasted until the 
passion for work resumed its sway; then they wrote or read authorities 
for their footnotes until it was time for another refresher. Meanwhile 
I placidly wrote plays, but was confirmed in my peculiar doctrine that 
a point will be reached in human mental development when the 
pleasure taken in brain work by St. Thomas Aquinas and the Webbs 
(and by saints and philosophers generally) will intensify to a chronic 
ecstasy.” 

With the Webbs’ house at 41 Grosvenor Road as head- 
quarters, the Fabians carried on a tireless campaign of 
“permeation,” trying to spread their ideas both among 
Liberals and among Conservatives. Lord Rosebery, who 
succeeded Gladstone as Liberal leader, was a friend and, as 
Chairman of the London County Council for some time, a 
sympathetic colleague in the work of extending municipal 
services. R. B. Haldane was another friend. On Asquith and 
Morley they were unable to make much impression. But 
Fabian histories like to convey the impression that the 
famous Newcastle Program of 1891 in which the Liberal 
party first committed itself to an advanced platform of social 
reforms owed a great deal to Fabian wirepulling behind the 
scenes. On the Conservative side Arthur Balfour was an 
intimate. The Conservative Education Act of 1902 was very 
largely a collection of Fabian ideas. And young Liberal and 
Conservative inteliectuals flitted in and out of 41 Grosvenor 
Road and of the Fabian Society continuously. Their great 
influence, however, was of course on the rising Labor move- 


ment. 


(To be continued) 


The Canadian Forum 


What the People Wanted 
In Radio 
RB. Tolbridge 


> NOW THAT the war is over, we may confidently expect 
an intensification of the drive by private radio interests to 
tighten their hold on the Canadian air waves. 


While the war lasted, these exploiters of the public domain 
could scarcely hope to widen very much their already con- 
siderable encroachments. Lack of equipment and labor made 
expansion and further consolidation of their position virtually 
impossible. They had to content themselves with a constant 
sniping at the CBC, and a persistent attempt to picture it in 
the public mind as a ruthless dictatorship engaged in pre- 
venting private radio from “giving the people what they 
want.” 

Now that is all past. Governments are blithely occupied in 
turning back to private enterprise whatever areas of activity 
seem capable of yielding a good profit to “risk capital.” Why 
should the Private Radio Boys be denied? 

Recent dropping of Glen Bannerman from the chief exe- 
cutive office of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters is 
a very substantial straw in the wind. It was common know- 
ledge that Mr. Bannerman had failed to satisfy the greedy 
majority among the private station owners who compose the 
membership. The story was that he had been too blandly 
discreet in dealing with that Big Bad Wolf, the CBC. Some 
even accused him of appeasement. Now the time is clearly 
at hand when forthright and aggressive tactics are desirable. 
Mr. Bannerman has been let out, and will presumably be re- 
placed by someone prepared to give dauntier and more ruth- 
less leadership. 

What we shall now see is an intensified campaign to dis 
credit nationally owned and controlled radio, coupled with 
sustained lobbying and pressure behind the scenes to gain 
more privileges for the private stations, with the ultimate aim 
of retiring the CBC to a purely regulative role which would 
leave things more or less wide open to rampant commercialism 
on the air. 

The Private Radio boys have plenty of friends in high 
places. In parliament and on parliamentary radio commit- 
tees they are always sure of support. Every incident which 
can be twisted into an allegation of CBC “dictatorship”— 
like the recent refusal of the governors to bar penitentiary 
troubles from CBC newscasts and the banning of Eddie Can- 
tor’s program on Canadian networks—will bring forth cries 
of indignation in parliament and in the press. A public 
already confused by past mismanagement of the CBC, by 
plausible arguments against public ownership and by the 
posturing of private radio as the injured and oppressed 
friend of the listener, will be still further misled and be- 
devilied, in the hope of bringing it to the erroneous conclusion 
that our experiment in public radio, such as it is, has been 
a costly failure, and the thing to do is hand the air back 
in toto to the Private Radio Boys. 

We would do well, therefore, to re-examine the origins of 
our present national system, recall the objectives which were 
set for it at the beginning, and enquire how far its effective- 
ness has been sabotaged and frustrated by a greedy exploit- 
ing few. 

The clamor which arose in the late twenties for public 
control of the air was a spontaneous one, emanating from 8 
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Canadian public disgusted with what private enterprise was 
doing to radio and deterinined to oust the exploiters. When 
the Canadian Radio League set out to marshall that opinion, 
it was deluged with supporting resolutions from all sections 
of the population and from ali parts of Canada. Farm, labor 
and women’s organizations, provincial authorities, educational 
bodies, veterans’ associations, united in petitioning for a 
national! radio system publicly owned and directed, and 
purged of commercialism. 


As a result of this outcry, the government appointed a 
Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting (the Aird Com- 
mission). The Commissioners visited the United States, 
Britain and European countries to collect information at first 
hand, and held sittings throughout Canada to take evidence. 
And in 1929 they issued a report recommending all-out public 
ownership and contro! of radio in Canada. 


In view oi what has happened since, it is important to 
remember the full extent of these recommendations. They 
were forthright and unequivocal on the question of public 
ownership. “Kesclutions,” the Commissioners declared, “have 
been received from numerous representative bodies, the large 
majority favoring the placing of broadcasting on a basis of 
public service.” They had been instructed, in their terms of 
reference, to suggest “how broadcasting can be carried on in 
the interests ot Canadian listeners and in the national in- 
terests of Canada.” The Order-in-Council appointing them 
had mentioned three alternatives for special consideration: 
(a) The establishment of one or more groups of stations 
operated by private enterprise in receipt of a subsidy from 
the government; (b) the establishment and operation of 
stations by a Government-owned and financed company; 
(c) the establishment and operation of stations by Provincial 
Governments. The Commissioners carefully considered all 
these and other proposals, and brought in their report. 


What was their conclusion? ‘‘From what we have learned 
in our investigation and studies,’ they reported, ‘we are 
impelled to the conclusion that these interests [the interests 
of the listening public and of the nation] can be adequately 
served only by some form of public ownership, operation and 
control behind which is the national power and prestige of 
the whole public of the Dominion of Canada.” 


At that time, it was still uncertain whether, under the 
B.N.A. Act, control of radio broadcasting lay within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial or of the federal authorities. 
The question was subsequently decided by a Privy Council 
ruling which gave the Dominion Government full power over 
radio. But the Aird Commission was forced to take into 
consideration tie possible need for provincial participation. 
Hence, no doubt, their recommendation of a provincial radio 
director in each province with full control of programs broad- 
cast by stations within that province, and of provincial 
advisory councils. 

But as to the system itself, it was to be an out-and-out 
public ownership plan. The Commission recommended: “(1) 
A national company which will own and operate all radio 
broadcasting stations located in the Dominion of Canada 
[the italics are mine], the company to be called the Can- 
adian Radio Broadcasting Company (CRBC).” Still with 
an eye on provincia! autonomy, the governing body or board 
was to be representative of both federal and provincial in- 
terests, and was to consist of “twelve members, three more 
particuiarly representing the Dominion and one represent- 
ing each of the provinces; the mode of appointment of the 
provincial directors to be decided upon by agreement between 
the Dominion and previncial authorities.” But that is in- 
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cidental. It was to be essentially a national public cor- 
poration, acting as a trustee for the whole people of Canada. 


The Commission recommended the building by this public 
corporation of seven 50,000-watt stations, one in each of the 
western and central provinces and one in the Maritimes. 
These high-power stations would form the nucleus of the 
national system “and as each unit was brought into operation 
it could be ascertained what local areas, if any, were ineffec- 
tively served and stations of smaller power could accordingly 
be established to serve these places.” 


As a provisional measure, while the high-power stations 
were being built, the commission recommended that “one 
existing station in each area be taken over from private enter- 
prise and continued in operation by the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Company until such time as the larger stations 
in the proposed scheme are placed in operation. The existing 
stations carrying on the provisional service could then be 
closed. The stations selected for the provisional service should 
be so chosen from those ai present in existence as to provide 
maximum possible coverage. Al/ remaining stations located 
or giving a duplication of service in the same area should be 
closed down. (My italics). 

No provision for the continuance of private broadcasting; 
no suggestion that existing private stations had any “rights” 
on the air! On the contrary, a clear-cut recommendation that 
all private broadcasting should come to an end, and radio 
become a public monopoly. 

As to the “rights” of private stations then existing, the 
Commission was very specific. Here is what it said: 


“We understand that under the provisions of the Radio- 
telegraph Act, the licenses now in effect may be allowed to 
expire at the end of the fiscal year or they may be terminated 
at any time at the pleasure of the licensing authority without 
legal obligation to pay compensation. We would recommend, 
nevertheless, that reasonable compensation be allowed such 
of the broadcasting stations at present in active operation for 
apparatus as may be decided by the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, the licensing authority. The apparatus for which 
compensation is paid should, we think, become the property 
of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Company. The more 
modern and efficient sets of such apparatus could then be- 
come available for re-erection as might be deemed necessary 
by the company.” 

This principle, by the way, was later re-affirmed in the 
Act of 1932 which established the Canadian Radio Broadcast- 
ing Commission. The Act states [Sec. 13:(1)]: “In deter- 
mining the compensation to be paid no allowance shall be 
made for the value of a license terminated by the taking of 
any private station and no person shall be deemed to have 
any proprietary right in any channel heretofore or hereafter 
allotted, and no person shail be entitled to any compensation 
by reason of the cancellation or the allotment of a channel 
or by reason of the allotment of a new channel in substitution 
therefor.” The Act went on to provide that “compensation 
may be paid to the extent of the depreciated value of radio 
equipment, together with an allowance for the cost of restor- 
ing the premises to a tenantable condition for ordinary pur- 
poses.” 

With respect to advertising on the radio, the Aird Com- 
mission had this to say: é 

“The ideal program should probably have advertising, both 
direct and indirect, entirely eliminated. Direct advertising 
is used to a considerable extent by broadcasting stations at 
the present time as a means of raising revenue to meet the 
expense of operation. In our survey of the situation in 
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Canada, we have heard much criticism of this class of 
advertising. We think it should be entirely eliminated in any 
national scheme. Direct advertising is defined as extolling 
the merits of some particular article of merchandise or com- 
mercial service. . . . An example of indirect advertising would 
be the announcement before and after a program that it was 
being given by a specified firm. Programs of this kind are 
often referred to as sponsored programs. Until such time 
as broadcasting can be put on a self-supporting basis, we 
would recommend that the stations’ time be made available 
for programs employing a limited amount of indirect adver- 
tising at so much per hour per station.” (Italics mine). 


Later in its report, the Commission further emphasized 
this recommendation against direct advertising in the follow- 
ing words: “We think it is important that all such programs 
{i.e., programs employing indirect advertising] should be 
carefully checked to see that no direct advertising or any 
objectionable feature would be put on the air. We are 
strongly against any form of broadcasting employing direct 
advertising.” (Italics mine). 


However, while the Commissioners were adamant in the 
matter of direct advertising, they do not seem to have feared 
very much the effect of indirect advertising (that is, mere 
commercial sponsorship), so long as the programs were 
purged of “any objectionable feature.” The reason for this 
lack of prevision was probably due to the fact that at that 
time only a few of the wealthier firms or private stations 
were indulging in such luxuries, and their programs were 
confined pretty much to symphony orchestra, band or operatic 
concerts and other traditionally “high class” entertainment. 
{t does not seem to have occurred to the Commissioners that 
in permitting advertisers to originate their own programs, the 
way might be opened to a use of radio which would keep 
public taste on its lowest levels and deny to the radio audi- 
ence its right to something better and more satisfying, even 
though the program contained not a word of “direct” adver- 
tising. But of course they envisaged the day when “indirect,” 
as well as “direct,” advertising of all kinds would go off the 
air, and programs would be provided by people without any 
commercial axe to grind and only the pleasure and profit of 
the listening audience to consider. 


The extent of public dissatisfaction and disgust with com- 
mercial radio which flourished in the twenties, and which led 
to the Aird Commission’s recommendation of a_publicly- 
owned and directed system that would eventually be rid of 
all forms of commercialism, is reflected in the resolutions of 
national and local bodies submitted to the Commission and 
later on to the parliamentary committee on radio which con- 
sidered its report. 


Typical of these was the submission made by the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labor, which defined the need for a 
public radio system in the following words: “The worst 
defect of the existing broadcasting arrangement is its rele- 
gation of an important public utility to the position of an 
agency to promote the sale for profit of other services and 
merchandise. . . . So long as radio broadcasting is a mere 
advertising medium, the advertising is bound to occupy a 
prominent position in all programs.” 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada declared: “The 
broadcasting should be developed in the national interests 
rather than along the lines of an advertising medium. 
Wherever private companies own the stations, advertising 
becomes the primary object, as their revenue is received 
from this source, and profit the chief reason for operating. 
... The Trades and Labor Congress is definitely opposed to 
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monopoly being granted or subsidies given to privately owned 
enterprises of this character, and firmly believes that it is in 
the public interest that control of the air should remain in 
the hands of the people.” 

The National Council of Women declared “their strong 
support of the establishment of a Canadian Broadcasting 
Company by the Dominion of Canada to own, operate and 
control all broadcasting stations in the Dominion, to erect 
high-powered stations that can serve the whole Canadian 
people, to eliminate direct advertising” and to operate broad- 
casting “not as a business, but for the whole people of 
Canada.” 

The Canadian Legion declared that “Canadian listeners 
have had a good opportunity to determine whether the 
American privately owned commercial system of radio broad- 
casting will meet Canadian needs. As far as the Legion is 
concerned, it opposes the adoption of such 4 system in 
Canada.” 

Here, then, was a clear-cut pronouncement in favor of a 
publicly owned and operated national radio system which 
would leave no room for commercial exploitation and the 
perversion of broadcasting which inevitably ensues. If adver- 
tisers were prepared to pay for time on the publicly-owned 
stations or networks in order to create goodwill for their 
products or services by a simple sponsorship of programs 
(and there were many eager to do so), they would be per- 
mitted, for a limited time only. But all sales talk was to be 
barred; and even “indirect advertising,” in the form of 
sponsorship, was to be eliminated when the need for revenue 
from such sources ceased to exist. 


This, clearly, was what the majority of Canadian citizens 
wanted; and the Aird Commission, after carefully investigat- 
ing American, British and European radio systems, recog- 
nized the fitness of that demand, and proposed that it should 
be granted. 

The Aird Report was brought down on the threshold of 
the Great Depression; and three years elapsed before any 
action was taken. During that period, commercial interests, 
now thoroughly awake to the immense value and potentiality 
of the privileges they had enjoyed, and fearful that these 
were about to slip from their grasp, took pains to entrench 
their position. It was then that the concerted campaign to 
discredit and obstruct public ownership and development of 
radio in Canada began to take shape. 


What happened when action was finally decided upon, and 
how these private interests, passively aided by government 
half-measures and by internal mismanagement within the 
structures which were finally set up to administer the public 
trust, succeeded in preventing the realization of the full 
objective which the Royal Commission had mapped out, will 
be dealt with in subsequent articles. 


(This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Tolbridge.) 





Canadian Forum to Britain 


This issue goes on the newsstands throughout The British 
Isles—for the first time—and, as it happens, it is the last 
number of Volume 25. New readers may be interested to know 
that The Canadian Forum began publication in 1920 as a 
critical monthly dealing with politics and literature in 
general and with Canadian politics and literature in parti- 
cular. It began as, and it is still, an independent journal 
of the left. We will be glad to hear from our new readers 
in the British Isles. 
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Indian Smoke on the 
Western Sky 
Morris C tthe 


& “IT IS AS THOUGH good Queen Victoria has come back 
after sixty years,” old Dan Kennedy said. “This is the first 
time since we signed the treaty with her in 1874 that the 
Crown has recognized us as a people.” 


Dan Kennedy, full-blooded Indian of the Assiniboines and 
graduate of Trinity College, Toronto, spoke for his fellow 
tribesman. Seventy-five chieftains and counsellors sat around 
the long council table in Saskatchewan’s legislative buildings. 
In fluent English and in Cree they discussed their problems. 
And out of the deliberations came the decision to speak with 
one strong voice, bearing with it the hope for Indian unity 
in Canada. 

Here, indeed, was a resurreciion of the days when the 
Queen’s representatives met with the native chiefs to nego- 
tiate the Qu’Appelle Treaty, which is the Magna Carta of 
the Indians of Saskatchewan. There were chiefs whose long 
braids distinguished them as elders, and others who wore the 
blue and gold coats and the large silver medallion presented 
to her Indian subjects by the Queen. There were warriors who 
came garbed in the khaki battle dress of the Canadian army, 
some of them veterans of two global wars. Most were farm- 
ers, and the majority travelled many miles from their reserves 
to attend the meeting which had been called on January 4 
by one of their chiefs. 

The corridors of the Saskatchewan legislative buildings 
have for many years been lined with the paintings of the 
great Indian chiefs of the north-west. Beside these Indian 
heroes hangs a facsimile of the Qu’Appelle Treaty which three 
generations have solemnly revered. And high above the main 
entrance to the Assembly Chamber, a mural depicting the 
old Indian settlement in Saskatchewan’s beautiful Qu’Appelle 
Valley is brightly lighted. It was not inappropriate, there- 
fore, that representatives of this smal! minority, idealized as 
curios, but neglected as human beings, should gather in this 
building, 70 years after the treaty made it possible to forget 
them. 

It was We-a-ga-sha, chief of the Assiniboines who brought 
them to Regina. He is better known as Premier Tommy 
Douglas; and last summer, when he visited the Assiniboines 
at Sintaluta, there to be made a chief, he refused to accept 
his appointment as an empty honor. He promised that he 
would exercise his office as chief and premier to do whatever 
he could to improve the conditions under which his Indian 
brethren lived. This was the first step toward that end. 


I sat with the Indian chiefs during a day and a night of 
deliberations, and found them fully aware of their problem. 
Disunited, they are the helpless children of an archaic pater- 
nalism. The organization under which they are compelled to 
live was conceived in a day when Indians were thought to be 
savages and infidels, and they were accordingly herded and 
driven into a mode of life compatible neither with their own 
nature and standards nor justifiable according to our own. 


The Indian’s history under white domination has been an 
alarming story. Until little more than a decade ago, he was 
subject to diseases which threatened to destroy him utterly. 
Exposed to the white man’s sicknesses, it was two generations 
before the Indian built an immunity to the strange new 
maladies of the conqueror. Because he was deemed incapable 
of understanding the white man’s ways, and the white man 
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was too headstrong to discover this, the Indians of the reserves 
were generally ruled by a dynasty of Indian agents whose 
ignorant despotism became proverbial. Hunger, privation, 
sickness stalked the Indian on his reserve. And all the while, 
large funds derived from the sale of his lands were held by 
the Dominion government in trust for him. At the same time 
that agents railed against the ignorance of the Indian, and 
attributed his backward ways to congenital laziness and inep- 
titude, the only schools his children might attend were schools 
where the white man’s religion was a principal diet, and 
tuberculosis usually accompanied a child from the crowded 
residential school to an early grave. 


But physical weakness and ignorance were never the 
characteristics of the Indian; on the contrary, his native 
history is filled with the record of his intelligence, strength 
and brotherliness. If permitted to develop in the climate of 
modern mores and institutions, they are qualities which will 
enhance the Indian personality, and enrich our own. But 
the Indian must first be free to develop his own culture, and 
not merely to imbibe ours; to learn his own history, and not 
to rely upon our interpretation of it; to practice his own 
religion, and not to be coerced into another; to devise his own 
means of self-government, and not be cowed by ours. 


Their problems are practical ones, and at their conferences 
they were dealt with in a practical, direct manner. First, it 
was agreed that the Indian bands and organizations in 
Saskatchewan should unite into a single federation, in order 
that all Indians might speak with a single, strong voice. The 
federation would adopt a constitution, the particulars of 
which would be settled at a later date; but unity was essential. 

Secondly, the Indians seek a complete and thorough investi- 
gation of the conditions under which they have been com- 
pelled to live. White men, in their newspapers and magazines 
may talk learnedly of Indian problems, but the facts will 
never be known, the Indians say, until the members of a 
Royal Commission visit every reserve, study every phase of 
the Indian’s life, ponder it, and write a true report of all 
that they have seen and heard and felt. As a member of such 
Commission, they insist that there be an Indian in whom 
they have confidence, and who is skilled in the ways of the 
white man. It is not that they actively distrust the white 
man: it is simply that they have wearied of his ways of ruling 
them. In this manner, they believe, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the treaties will be reaffirmed and applied. 

Thirdly, it was demanded that the Department of Indian 
Affairs include in its administrative staff Indians conversant 
with their native problems, and that those problems receive 
swift, sympathetic action in order that some measure of self- 
determination may immediately be secured. Thus was sought 
the realization of a promise of Governor Alexander Morris, 
who negotiated the Qu’Appelle Treaty in behalf of the 
Crown, saying: “The ear of the Queen’s government will 
always be open to hear the complainis of her Indian people, 
and she will deal with her servants that do not do their duty 
in a proper manner.”! 

Fourthly, the Indians seek improved social services in the 
way of pensions to the aged and assistance to the indigent. 
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Existing rations are meagre, amounting in value to $3.10 per 
month for one person and $6.95 for two. Wholly inadequate 
provision is made to meet the needs of Indians who, as human 
beings, endure the same hungers, suffer the same pains and 
undergo the same disabilities with age as white men. 


The question of enfranchisement is one which has caused 
Indians serious concern. Enfranchisement at the cost of 
treaty benefits is a poor exchange; the rights of the reserve, 
however few, are the only rights of which Indians feel assured. 
They therefore refuse to endorse any policy of enfranchise- 
ment which involves loss of treaty rights. They do, however, 
recognize the necessity of eventually extending the responsi- 
bilities and duties of citizenship, together with its rights and 
privileges, to all people in the Dominion. But the franchise, 
without the education and knowledge requisite to its intelli- 
gent exercise is an asset neither to the Indians who possess it 
nor to the nation of which they are a part. Similarly, the 
franchise without equality of economic opportunity simply 
disguises a system which perpetuates classes of freemen and 
bondsmen, and does not pretend to attack the inherent evils 
of the present inequitable relationship of Canada’s native 
and adopted citizens. The enfranchisement of Indians should 
therefore constitute simply the sealing of a living covenant 
assuring Indians of racial, religious, educational and economic 
equality. Because of the individual responsibilities which 
attend full citizenship, enfranchisement should not be by 
bands, as has been common, upon a majority vote, but upon 
an individual, voluntary basis. To treat otherwise with 
indians is to violate the fundamental principles of law which 
determine the nature of a man’s citizenship (apart from the 
question of birth) according to a person’s will, freely ex- 
pressed, Indians therefore endorse a gradual, individual 
enfranchisement, preceded by adequate training and economic 
rehabilitation. 


Principal among the demands of the Indians at their Regina 
conference was properly equipped and staffed day schools, 
established upon the reserves and affording full opportunity 
for the development of Indian students through elementary 
and higher education. Echoed in their speeches were the 
words of Governor Morris who, on the eve of the signing of 
the Qu’Appelle Treaty had said: “The treaties provide for 
the establishment of schools, on the reserves, for the instruc- 
tion of Indian children. This is a very important feature, 
and is deserving of being pressed with the utmost energy. 
The new generation can be trained in the habits and ways of 
civilized life-— prepared to encounter the difficulties with 
which they will be surrounded by the influx of settlers, and 
fitted for maintaining themselves as tillers of the soil. The 
erection of a school house on a reserve will be attended with 
slight expense, and the Indians should often give their labors 
toward its construction.” 

“The schools we went to,” said the Indians, ‘‘are obsolete 
.. . they gave little education . . . we cannot recommend 
them.” The Government’s duty to educate the Indian cannot 
be discharged simply by building schools and supplying 
teachers; less still can it be discharged by delegating this 
duty to a church or lay body. Further, education must be 
carried beyond the schoolhouse, and into the field of practical 
life. It is therefore important that the incentives of useful 
employment be coupled with any educational program. 
Teachers, social workers and industrial instructors should, 
wherever possible, be recruited from the ranks of the Indians 
themselves; professions should be made attractive to them; 
advanced training should be shown to offer Indians equal 
opportunities with other elements of the community. The 
result will be increased enthusiasm and greater effort on the 
part of the young generation of Indians. 


The Canadian Forum 


Health services and education were considerations dis- 
cussed by Indian delegates who are well aware of the dele- 
terious effect which a new, strange mode of life has had upon 
them. The Saskatchewan health program has set the 
standard to which the Indians desire that their own conditions 
be raised. As wards of the Dominion Government, they do 
not fall within the scope of any provincial scheme. But their 
health is a matter of concern to the province, for the ill-health 
of one group of people cannot be ignored by the rest of the 
community. Good health in a community is as indivisible as 
good health in the body. 


Saskatchewan Indians favor the retention of the reserve, 
but recommend that within its scope, their autonomy should 
be recognized, and their rights increased. Most important 
is a withdrawal of the wide discretionary powers of the local 
Indian agents, and a transfer of those powers to the Indian 
Council of chiefs and headmen?. Such a proposed change 
strikes the first premise upon which The Indian Act was 
based, namely benevolent paternalism. As is natural, this 
paternalism had not always been as benevolent as the Queen’s 
representatives in 1874 desired it to be. The powers of the 
whole hierarchy of Indian administration, from the Governor 
in Council and the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs to 
the local agents, are so broad and unrestrained that there 
remains little room for Indian autonomy. Indian trust funds 
may be expended without the consent of the band for whom 
they are held; disposition of produce may not be made 
without permission from the agent*; land may not be 
leased without consent of the Superintendent, who may, how- 
ever, so dispose of land against the will of a band5; 
persons may be employed on the reserves against the wishes 
of the band®; testamentary devises are null and void 
unless approved by the Superintendent’, and devolution 
of an Indian’s estate depends upon the Superintendent’s 
opinion of the “moral character” of the widow, he being “the 
sole and final judge” of such question®. Too many and 
too inconsistent are the powers of the Government’s officers 
who administer Indian affairs; they cannot at the same time 
be the Government’s sword and the Indians’ shield. Failure 
to distinguish between their functions is resppnsible for many 
of the abuses of administration and maladjustments of Indian 
settlement. 


What came out of the Regina conference was the concept 
of four basic needs. First, unity, without which little progress 
can be made. Secondly, health, without which there is no 
possibility of improving Indian conditions. Thirdly, educa- 
tion, without which there exists no effective means of progress. 
Fourti:iy, freedom to develop institutions within the Indian 
reserves or other communities. Unity, health, education and 
freedom are the Indian’s greatest needs. Not paternalism, 
however benevolent, but self-determination, however falter- 
ing, is the Indian’s only salvation. Not in well-meant chari- 
ties, but in commonsense guidance, lies the Indian’s best hope 
for progress. Not in a self-righteous attitude to raise the 
poor, heathen native, but in a co-operative determination to 
help the Indian help himself, can the solution to Canada’s 
oldest minority problem be found. 


Footnotes: 

1A'cxander Morris, The Treaties of Canada with the Indians of 
Manitoba, 1881, p. 72. 

2For example, although Part I of The Indian Act purports to be of 
wide and general application, section 3 endows the Governor in Council 
with power to: “Exempt from the operation of this Part . . . Indi 

or non-treaty Indians, or any of them, or the reserves or special re- 
serves, or Indian lands or any portion of them .. .” Thus, upon 
mere proclamation, the efficiency of Part I of the Act may be abro- 
gated, and the statutory legislative intent set at naught. A similarly 
wide power is invested in the Superintendent General to set up 
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schools and to make regulations therefor in virtue of section 9 of the 
Act, and although under Part II of the Indian Act a Council nominally 
has power to make such regulations governing schools, since sub- 
section (2) of section 95 resolves any conflict in regulations between 
the Council and the Superintendent General in favor of the Superin- 
tendent, there appears little efficacy in the powers which are stated 
to be vested in the local Councils, and they can be little more than 
mere debating societies at best. A similarly wide and unrestrained 
power is given to the Superintendent General in section 32 of the 
Act, in which it is stated that he “may decide all questions which 
arise under this Part respecting the distribution among those en- 
titled thereto of the property of a deceased Indian, and he shall be the 
sole and final judge as to who the persons so entitled are.” 

The Indian Act, R.S.C. 1927, cap. 98, sec. 93. 

‘}bid., sec. 108 (5). 

‘J bid., sec. 93 (3). 

6]bid., sec. 94A. 

i[bid., sec. 25 

STbid., sec. 26. 


Report on the North 
John 3 Honigmann 


> IT IS PERHAPS understandable why the public opinion 
pollsters do not extend their activities beyond the fifty-fifth 
; parallel of latitude. Nevertheless the Canadian North pre- 
sents a demarcated cultural area of Canada whose residents 
are eager to express themselves in the theatre of national 
' affairs. The average white trapper who has chosen to live 
and work in the North reveals no significant deviation from 
the intelligence of the normal citizen “outside.” He is 
generally an avid reader and radio listener, with plenty of 
time and sufficient solitude to think. Although he often 
reads his papers and magazines when they are a few months 
old, they are nevertheless well assimilated. The Indian, on 
the other hand, does little reading and is hardly concerned 
| with problems beyond his immediate orbit of experience. 
Many of these problems are related to the attitudes of the 
larger society of which the Indian is a part. Of what are 
these two groups thinking? 


The average northern white trapper earns well over $3000 
annually, but he is not therefore content to pay the high 
prices which inevitably prevail in a northern trading post.* 
He points out that although time-consuming water trans- 
portation has now yielded to trucks in some places, prices 
have been but little reduced. With some justification, one 
feels, he blames the high cost of living in the North on 
monopoly—specifically on the H. B. C. (“Here Before 
Christ”) and the B. Y. N. (“Bone Yard Navy”). The latter 
| corporation, the British Yukon Navigation Co., was recently 
| awarded a franchise to carry mail along the Alaska Highway. 
| Their buses also accommodate passengers at the rather 
| surprising rate of 5% cents a mile excluding tax. Their 

express charges are not much more reasonable. Both whites 
‘and Indians believe that competition between more inde- 
pendent traders and the large-scale trading companies will 
be the means of reducing the power of monopoly in the 
North and so force down prices. Both ethnic groups are 
incensed at the reports of widespread waste accompanying 
the withdrawal of American and Canadian soldiers from the 
camps along the Alaska Highway. The sale of surplus com- 
_ modities taken from these camps at such extreme points as 
Dawson Creek and Whitehorse prevented anyone between 
these points from benefiting from their distribution. 
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northern Brit‘sh Columbia in trading post settlements along the Alaska 
Highway. 
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Politically the North here is CCF. In one community 
ninety-five percent of the recent vote in the national elec- 
tions went to that party. The dissidents were notably the 
personnel of the Hudson’s Bay Co. In this community an 
independent trader informed a trapper that because of the 
high CCF vote the town would now have to wait a long 
time before they got the local postoffice for which they had 
already long been waiting. Even the Indians have become 
interested in the new political party and several have made 
sma!] contributions to its expenses. One Indian spoke approv- 
ingly of a “new government” which was going to “do some- 
thing” for the Indian. The “real government” of Canada 
today is popularly described by trappers as consisting of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the C.P.R., with the Royal 
Bank of Canada sometimes thrown in for good measure. 
One cannot help but be surprised that this cynicism has not 
led to complete political apathy. 


The isolated northern Indian feels that the government is 
not sufficiently concerned with his welfare. He objects to 
the standoffishness of the Indian agents and feels that more 
assistance should be forthcoming from the Indian Affairs 
Branch. Several Indians pointed out that an indigent adult 
(or child over twelve) on relief is each month alloted the 
following rations: 25 Ibs. flour, 6 lbs. rolled oats, 5 Ibs. 
beans, 2 lbs. dried milk, 2 lbs. sugar, 3 lbs. lard, 1 Ib. baking 
powder, 1 Ib. cheese. Added to this is fifteen or twenty cents 
worth of salt and matches. No soap is included, for 
example; no dried fruit, rice, potatoes or butter. The 
individual is apparently expected to supplement these meagre 
rations with whatever fresh meat or fish he can receive from 
relatives and friends. Since the building of the Alaska 
Highway, Indians complain, game has largely been driven 
away from their country and meat is scarce. Nor are these 
rations doubled if a family contains two individuals classed 
as adults, the proportion then being about half again as much. 
The Indians regard this allotment as inadequate. 


In the Yukon this year Indians are worried by the fact 
that the territorial government has closed the beaver trap- 
ping season for three years. In some places Indians derived 
over half their income from the sale of beaver skins. Now 
this resource—which Indians like to refer to as “the Injun 
bank” because of its certain yield—is taken away from them. 
Although the average Indian understands the need for con- 
servation he is emotionally not ready to shoulder the cost 
of such a policy and economically is hardly able to do so 
without suffering. 


IlIness is a persistent threat to these Indians who depend 
so greatly on mobility in order to earn a living. Currently 
medical facilities for Indians are less than inadequate in this 
area. For several years physicians connected with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the United States Army Air Forces 
were conveniently available in case of illness. Indians were 
even occasionally accepted as patients in air base hospitals. 
The writer knows one youth who was taken into such a 
hospital for pneumonia; he made a splendid and quick 
recovery. Several months later, after these facilities had 
already been closed, the boy’s brother became ill ef menin- 
gitis. After being seriously ill for about a week he was 
flown to a hospital three hundred miles away where he 
died several days later. In Fort Nelson and Lower Post 
many Indians availed themselves of the opportunity to obtain 
expert dental treatment at air base hospitals. One instance 
is also reported of an American doctor being dropped by 
parachute in a remote region of the Yukon in an attempt 
to arrest a dysentery epidemic in the fall of 1945. The 
Canadian and American armies, with their splendid medical 
facilities, filled a real need in this part of the North. 
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In the immediate future the only medical attention that 
the three hundred or so Indians adjoining the highway can 
expect is from a government nurse or doctor who will visit 
the area in the summer. In cases of severe illness the local 
missionary can wire the Indian Agent for approval for 
hospitalization, but this takes time and the two nearest 
hospitals, in Fort St. John and Whitehorse, are almost one 
thousand miles apart. 


The white trapper too often is less concerned with the sup- 
ply of food or the threat of illness than with the allotment 
of liquor. Because the monthly ration of liquor is regarded 
as inadequate, bootlegging is one cf the most profitable ven- 
tures in the North—a twenty-four ounce bottle of rum or 
rye whiskey generally retailing for about twenty dollars in 
such channels. The police do not seem to be able to make 
much headway in combating this problem. Their strictest 
attention is directed to the problem of Indian drinking. 
The Indian is not permitted to drink any alcoholic liquors 
and intoxicated Indians are promptly apprehended. This 
discrimination between themselves and white men is one 
of the most resented aspects of the government’s policy. It 
of course dates from a time when the Indian had to be pro- 
tected against unscrupulous traders. Its continuance, how- 
ever, suggests that the Indian, as an ethnic group, is regarded 
as psychologically unfit or unable to drink. This is actually 
the opinion of many whites in the area. Careful observation 
convinced the writer that aggression and violence is no 
more likely to occur among drunken Indians than it is 
among drunken whites. Finally, drunkenness is an offense 
among the whites and one for which arrest is possible. The 
rectification of this policy of discrimination lies, not in 
allowing the Indian to intoxicate himself, but in devising 
some rational system of permitting him the same access te 
beer, wine and liquor as is now accorded to mature and 
law-abiding whites. 


Strong interest in the North is focussed on the Muskox 
Trek, or “operation Muskox.” Most northern whites believe 
this expedition to be a rehearsal for a future war with Russia, 
a war which is likely to be fought in northern Canada. It 
is characteristic, however, that with the ending of the war 
in Europe and Asia there is little interest in the ques- 
tions of international affairs. The average northern resident 
is primarily concerned with the North. There is little belief 
that a host of returning servicemen, heeding the suggestion 
of the late President Roosevelt and the writers in weekend 
feature sections, will invade this last frontier in search of 
golden opportunity. 


We have referred to the North as a distinctive culture 
area; it is that because it is first of all a distinctive geographi- 
cal environment which necessitates distinct problems of 
adjustment. The range of possibie work is largely limited 
to trading (which requires a specialized knowledge of grading 
fur and considerably more capital than the average dis- 
charged serviceman is likely to acquire), carpentering, trap- 
ping and mining. There is not much available trapping 
area left to be apportioned. Mining has become a large- 
scale industrial venture and the lone prospector has little 
hope of making a large stake, if indeed he can even hope to 
keep himself alive. Some tourist services may eventually 
pay dividends along the Alaska Highway, but that day is 
not yet here. The North, therefore, is not a land of bound- 
less opportunity. It is a rigorous land in which solitude and 
isolation require first of all that its residents should be well 
adjusted, in the psychological sense. It is also a country of 
which the rest of Canada should learn more, with the aim 
of being able to respond to some of its problems. 


The Canadian Forum 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 
If Mr. Forsey will not be alarmed at this, I should like 


to register my support of his position in a recent letter con. — 


cerning Maj-Gen. Chisholm and his critics. 


The Deputy Minister of Health, with an admirable record _ 
of public service and professional skill, is not on sound | 


logical ground in his many statements on the ethical ques- 


tion of the existence of a standard of right or wrong. By | 


saying what we may or may not teach our children, because 


of the effect of these teachings on them and on society, Maj. | 
Gen. Chisholm assumes that there is a standard of right and | 


wrong. Thus, his entire story is not that there is no standard 
of right or wrong, but that from some particular source he 
has received a special revelation on this point, differing from 
the revelations which others claim to have received. 


You are illogical in condemning those who criticize Maj- 
Gen. Chisholm’s remarks, on the alleged ground that his 
critics are attempting to inhibit freedom of thought and 
speech. No one is doing this in any effective fashion. No 
one has suggested that Maj.-Gen. Chisholm should be 


brought before some court and be punished. No one is ad- | 


vocating that he should be outlawed, and be no longer pro- 
tected against violence, or an invasion of his property rights. 
All that a great many taxpayers and citizens are saying is 
that they disagree violently with what Maj.-Gen. Chisholm 
has to say, and that his saying these things convinces them 
that he is not a suitable person to exercise an important public 
office. Liberty to say things of this sort about public servants 
is the very essence of our system of Government. The 
answer, if you agree with Maj.-Gen. Chisholm, is to say 
that his critics are wrong, but to say that they should not 
express their opinion is certainly ridiculous for a supposedly 
liberal journal. It tends to convince me that The Canadian 
Forum is not really liberal at all, but inclined to condemn 
freedom of speech. 


I happen to disagree with Maj.-Gen. Chisholm, and to 
believe that everything which he is saying about the ill effects 
of teaching children about Santa Claus is wholly unscientific 
and completely ridiculous. I do not believe that the fact 
that he holds these opinions at all makes him unsuitable as 
a Deputy Minister of Health, but I do believe that the fact 
that he says things which must enrage large numbers of 
taxpayers and citizens throws the greatest doubt on his 
discretion and judgment, both of which are essential qualities 
in an important public official, As a taxpayer and citizen, 
I am not prepared to engage in any effort to obtain his 
removal from office, for the indiscretion which he has com- 
mitted, but I do believe that the time has come ‘or the 
Minister of his Department to point out to him tliat his 
primary obligation is, as long as he holds his present post, to 
conduct himself in such a way as not to incense large bodies 
of public opinion, by provoking unnecessary controversy. 


The national health is an important question. There is 
a general belief that the state should interest itself more in 
this question than has been the habit in the past. It is one 
point on which there is fairly general agreement between all 
schools of political thought. Nothing could,be more u- 
fortunate than that the public should be convinced that 
state action in this field is being committed to anyone who 
does not show ordinary discretion. 

My own suggestion would be that Maj.-Gen. Chisholm 
should now attend a little more closely to his knitting and 
do his discussion of ethics, and expose his rather extreme 
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theories of psychiatry, in a less public fashion, and one which 
E will not create so much irritation. 
) P. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
The Editor: 
like The Canadian Forum has already published two articles, 
con- written for the purpose of showing “What’s wrong with the 
CCF.” Mr. Brewin, in his recently published article, shifts 
cord his criticism from the policy and leadership of the CCF to the 
und | rank and file personnel of the party. He traces all our short- 
ues- comings to the fact that the rank and file of our members 
By | and workers have inherited from “a whole era of liberalism 
ause a besetting sin.” That sin is the optimism which leads us to 
[aj- | believe “in the inevitability of progress and the power of 
and | reason to persuade.” 
lard By his process of reasoning it would appear that if we had 
= he — not believed this we would have collected more money, done 
rom more personal canvassing, organized our polling-subdivisions, 
and won the election. No one appreciates more than I do 
laj- the importance of organization and personal canvassing both 
his between elections and at election time. The fact remains, how- 
and ever, that we were better organized in 1945 than in 1943. 
No In 1943 there was, as we all know, a steadily rising tide of 
be public opinion in favor of the CCF. By June, 1945, that tide 
ad. | had turned. The reasons for that change are many, nor do 
pro- I consider Mr. Brewin’s explanation by any means the most 
hts. , important of those reasons. Mr. Brewin, carefully avoids 
a jg mention of these. 


olm In the first place those responsible for directing publicity 
hem , for the party between 1943 and 1945 were unable to match 
iblic | the torrents of publicity that poured from private enterprise 
ants | presses against the CCF. Perhaps they — our directors of 
The | publicity — were over-optimistic and failed to assess the 
say | strength of the opposing publicity. Be that as it may, the 
not | CCF, financed as it is by tens of thousands of small contri- 
edly | butions, can scarcely ever hope to match private enterprise 
dian _ parties in that field. 


emn | There are other causes for thé turn of the tide, which had 
| we enough foresight as we have hindsight we might have 
1 to avoided. We were the victims of a chain of circumstances 
fects partly at least of our own making. Perhaps the most im- 
tific portant of these was the calling of a provincial election on 
fact . the eve of a federal one. Tens of thousands of voters who 
eas were in the spring of 1945 more inclined to vote CCF than 
fact ‘0 vote either liberal or conservative never became convinced 
s of | that there was any justification for the defeat of the Drew 
his Government at that.time. They believed that the CCF suc- 
‘ities | Cumbed to the clamors of a noisy minority in the House and 
izen, concluded that this CCF party was like the old parties, merely 
his jockeying for political advantage. 


-om- ‘It is possible that had the Drew Government been defeated 
the “on a clear-cut socialist issue, our CCF supporters would have 
his retained their confidence in the party. This I say again is 
t,t0 hindsight, but a political party that hopes to retain public 
rdies confidence must give evidence of foresight as well as hindsight 
etsy. | in the matter of political strategy. Mr. Brewin maintains that 
re is | the innocent faith of CCF’ers in liberalism accounts for their 
re in j failure to take the Gestapo charges more seriously. I have 
one , found that no members of our party questioned Mr. Jolliffe’s 
n all integrity or sincerity in‘the matter of those charges. Nor did 
un- | Many of them fail to realize the serious nature of the charges 
that | or doubt that there was ample justification for the charges. 
who Again the many thousands outside the party membership, 
upon whom we depend for election support, were not con- 
vinced that there was ample grounds for the charges nor were 
they convinced of the serious dangers of such a gestapo in a 
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Our difficulty was that we were unable to get sufficient 
information on this subject into the hands of our candidates 
and speakers in time for it to be of much avail. The interval 
that elapsed between the first announcement of the charges 
and the time that information became available permitted the 
conservatives to assume the offensive. CCF candidates every- 
where were forced into the position of defending the gestapo 
charges and that without adequate information. 


If there was over-optimism which helped to bring about our 
election defeat it was by no means confined to the rank and 
file of our members and door-to-door canvassers. If our South 
York canvassers, as Mr. Brewin suggests, failed to do an 
effective job, it was because during the most crucial week of 
the campaign they did not have the information needed to 
answer the questions they were asked at every door. 


We shall not restore public confidence in the CCF by 
hiding our heads in the sand and refusing to see the obvious. 
We shall do it by admitting we made tactical blunders and 
by properly assessing the effect of these blunders upon the 
election. When we can show the voters of Ontario that we 
are intelligent enough to recognize our errors, at least after 
they have been made, and to show them that we can learn 
from experience to avoid similar blunders in future, we shall 
again begin to merit their confidence and we shall regain it. 
We shall not do so by falling back on such illusory explan- 
ations as that offered by Mr. Brewin. 


The Ontario public, like that of other provinces, has lost 
confidence in the capitalist economy of the old parties. They 
recognize the need for a change. They know there is no justi- 
fiable reason for poverty and unemployment in a country 
with the material and human resources that we in Canada 
possess. There is nothing wrong with the CCF. Its policy will 
inevitably become adopted through force of circumstances. It 
remains for those of us who are responsible for placing that 
program before the public to do our job well. Wherever the 
public becomes conversant with CCF policy they will vote 
CCF providing they also have confidence in the ability of 
CCF candidates and leaders to implement that policy if 
elected to power. 

J. W. Nosewortuy, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(Mr. Andrew Brewin writes: 

Mr. Noseworthy in a letter to you continues the discussion 
of “What’s Wrong with the CCF,” and disagrees with my 
analysis of the situation. May I be permitted a brief reply. 
He draws a distinction which I did not make anywhere in 
my article, between “rank and file” and “leadership.” 


Mr. Noseworthy attributes the lack of success of the CCF 
in Ontario to mistaken political strategy and tactical blun- 
ders. He specifies the calling of a provincial election on the 
eve of the federal one (how this was within the control of 
CCF strategists he does not explain), and the lack of in- 
formation about the “gestapo” charges. The trouble with 
both of Mr. Noseworthy’s explanations is that they could 
both have only started to have any effect after the election 
campaign opened, and yet the evidence (in the form of 
‘Gallup Polls”), clearly indicated a gradual loss of support 
before the campaign started, indeed over a period of some 
eighteen months. Mr. Noseworthy should furnish some better 
explanation himself before he dismisses my explanations as 
“illusory.” 


The difference between his view and mine is important, 
for if he is right, all that is necessary is for our leaders to 
avoid tactical blunders in the future, or alternatively I 
suppose for us to discover new leaders whose superior wis- 
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dom will enable them to avoid such blunders. If I am right, 
what is required is more dynamism, more energy, more 
thought, and more work by all of us, rank and file, as well 
as leaders). 


The Editor: 

Mr. Staples reacts to “Farmers Must Raise Sights” with 
much petulance. His final remark, “. . . there are better 
ways of strengthening farm organizations and the leadership 
thereof than irresponsible sniping from the outside” is itself 
an unscrupulous bit of sniping by him (under cover of 
National Farm Radio Forum), and rank demagogy. For the 
(general) truth of his statement is self-evident—he has every 
body with him there. The point is that he and few whom 
he addresses know whether I am on the outside or the inside. 
(Outside of what?) For this reason the general truth can 
have no particular meaning, and can only rest on some hypo- 
thesis, in this instance entirely false. 

Hypotheses, guesses and hunches have an honorable place 
where truth is hidden; but to substitute them for truth as Mr. 
Staples has done is only worthy of contempt. The accusation 
is not orly sniping, but irresponsible sniping. It was none 
other than a sense of personal responsibility that prompted 
my writing, and, I take it, that it was published with a like 
sense of responsibility at once personal and social. If he 
considers The Canadian Forum to be just an outside sniping 
post, and that may possibly be his meaning—we have quite 
another kettle of fish. 

“Farmers Must Raise Sights” contained not a word against 
the institution, National Farm Radio Forum, or its purpose. 
What I wrote was specific and factual: it had reference to 
speakers on a particular occasion and the action of the chair- 
man on that occasion. I expressed a feeling that there does 
seem to be a deterioration of outlook among Farm Forum 
speakers (I did not say all speakers) and stated the ground 
on which that feeling rested. That I am not alone in this 
feeling must be concluded from the defense thought neces- 
sary by Ruth Mackenzie’s Js Farm Forum Narrow? (Food 
For Thought, December issue, 1945) which appeared subse- 
quent to the mailing of my letter. 

D. Suter, 
Juniata, Sask. 


Film Review 


D. Mosdell 


& SOMETHING probably ought to be said about Mildred 
Pierce, if only because it is now completing its second smash 
week at a Toronto downtown movie-house, delighting God 
alone knows how many avid followers of the daily soap 
operas, and furnishing this reviewer with a fine crop of un- 
usually violent reactions, ranging from approval, surprise, 
confusion, disgust, boredom, through to simple claustro- 
phobia. 

Approval came first. Here, we thought fleetingly, is good 
old James M. Cain at his peculiar best—tension, suspense, 
and swift expert action. Surprise and confusion came within 
the next five minutes. To begin with, it turned out that the 
end of the story came first, so that all that nice gun-play and 
mayhem was meant to serve merely as a come-on to the 
people who are fond of Cain and who remember Double 
Indemnity as the best murder film of last year. 

Quicker than you could say “John’s Other Wife” a series 


of flashbacks set in (who can remember the day when “flash- 
back” was a term to be explained?) and presents us with the 
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quiet suburban home of the Pierces, where Joan Crawford 
is discovered making pies for the neighbors and trouble for 
her husband, for no good reason except that she wants a 
grand piano for her eldest daughter to practise on, and that 
he is conducting a sloppily managed affaire with a Mrs. 
Beckhoffer, who insists on calling him on the telephone right 
in his own house. From here things go from bad to worse. 
Mildred divorces Mr. Pierce, makes pies pay, sacrifices her- 
self and everybody else to her daughter’s appetite for money 
and position by marrying a gigolo for his name (the name is 
Berigan—one of the Back Bay Berigans, but a bad bargain 
all the same), only to discover that her husband and her 
business partner have gypped her out of the pie-business, and 
that her daughter has had the ingratitude and the bad taste 
to make a play for Mr. Berigan, and vice verse. Noble to 
the last, she tries to shield the daughter from the consequences 
of the gun-play we were so enthusiastic about in the first and 
only good minutes of the film, and is rewarded in the end 
by finding that her first husband, poor fool, is willing to take 
the rap himself for her sake. Nothing comes of this however; 
justice regrettably triumphs, and the two of them wander off 
into the sunset, or the rain, or whatever it is, together. Per- 
sonally, I’d as soon wander off with a sea-green octopus. 
The whole thing leaves a taste in your mouth like an old 
brass door-knob. 

The question is, how has Hollywood managed to make this 
nauseating mess out of a novel which in spite of being con- 
cerned with a set of completely contemptible people who rush 
from one inexcusable situation into another, is never dull, 
always absorbing, and rarely if ever disgusting? 

For one thing, Cain's plots are always extremely well con- 


structed. He begins at the beginning, goes through swiitly 
till he comes to the end, and then stops; a simple and re- 


warding rule which Hollywood decides to ignore, substituting © 


a fashionable kind of rocking-horse narrative technique, which 
slows down the pace and kills the suspense almost entirely. 
Then again, Cain has a talent for making the details of 
suburban living iresh and interesting, and his ear for dialogue 
is practically dictaphonic. None of this appears in the movie. 
The background is Hollywood Grandiose throughout, and 
the lines are at least 99-44/100% pure soap opera. 


The brand of Cain on the characters is of course unmistak- 
able; but unfortunately any kind of complexity of character 
has always been beyond him; and as long as his plot was 
good, his situations tense, and his style terse and vivid, there 
was a good deal to gain from making his people simple em- 
bodiments of greed, snobbery or lust, particularly since his 
gift is for spinning a yarn, and not for analyzing motives. 
Cain’s characters simply never have time to think; nor has 
his reader. Double Indemnity was a good film because the 
dramatic action never lagged; Mildred Pierce is a bad one 
because with pace and dialogue eliminated, the elementary 
kind of intelligence which Cain’s characters always show 
becomes glaringly inadequate; and you cannot have a good 
story or a good movie about people who are both completely 
bad and completely stupid. Nobody cares who murders 
people iike that, or who gets hanged for it. 

It is rather odd that a set of characters who observe no 
codes and no restrictions can be acceptable, and indeed 
rather likeable in the terms of Cain’s rather clinical realism; 
while the same characters, interpreted by Hollywood, be- 
come humanly and morally obnoxious; and for my money, 
quite incredible. “Well,” said my neighbor, comfortably, 
“you ought to realize that that kind of thing goes on among 
really quite nice people all the time; though of course it 
seldom jeads to murder.” i guess I’ve just led a sheltered 
life. 
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Gabriela Mistral 
posephine Hambleton 


> GABRIELA MISTRAL is the pen-name of a Chilean 
country school teacher, Lucila Godoy. Today, she is an old 
woman, still and grave as the goddesses carved into the 
soft volcanic stone on the ancient altars of the Mexican 
Indians, to whose training for playing a responsible role in 
the solution of modern moral, political and social problems 
she has devoted most of her life. 

Her most famous poems were written when she was nine- 
teen. The man with whom she was in love committed suicide, 
after they had quarelled, separated, and he had been un- 
faithful to her. In the fourth sonnet, there is no possible 
translation for the fourth line. She says not “to bear his 
cross by his grave’s side” but to be the mustard flower 
blossoming there because the disdained mustard weed’s cross- 
shaped flower grows in barren, stony places. The fine has a 
double meaning—the flowering of a human soul through the 
reflection in it of other’s suffering, revealed to her by an 
act of violence, a suffering of which, in her egotistical hap- 
piness, she had been unaware. It occurs again in the third 
line, fourth verse, where she says not “prayer” but the 
“praying mustard flower.” 

This terrible irony of life must have come home to her 
even more poignantly when she was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature last year because her whole life had been spent 
educating children. In 1945 it is the poems of forty years 
ago, which once cost her her position as a teacher, which 
are heeded and honored, not her cry that the homes of 
America be opened to the children of Europe and Asia. What 
matter her pleas for the recognition of the beauty in the 
soul of one man despised because he shot himself, when the 
same selfish, stupid world which mocked him condemns a 
million times more children than Herod slew to slow death 
by starvation, sorrow, neglect and disease because they are 
born not divine, white, wealthy, American, but yellow, 
foreign, or fascist. 

The Sonnets were written in 1908 and awarded first prize 
in the national Chilean poetry contest in 1914. During the 
intervening years she had lost her position as country school 
teacher in the north of Chile on account of their publication, 
but had attracted the attention of the then Minister of Educa- 
tion, don Pedro Aguirre Cerda, who found her a job in a 
school in the Andes in south Chile. There she taught shep- 
herds’ children by day, their parents by night. Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda later became first President of a Popular Front Govern- 
ment in South America. His motto was “to govern is to 
educate,” his policy, support for the League of Nations and 
the then battling Spanish Republic. 

In 1923 she was invited by Jose Vasceconcelos, the Mexican 
Minister of Education, also a distinguished poet, to help him 
reform the educational system of Mexico. For a thousand 
years Mexico had been a theocracy ruled successively by 
Mayas, Toltecs, Aztecs, then an oligarchy ruled by the 
Spaniards. In 1900 a white man was at liberty to lash an 
Indian off the sidewalk when the latter dared share it with 
him. In 1910 the Indian revolted. 

By 1923 revolutionaries were putting away their guns 
and learning to master the alphabet. Now Mexico was a 
socialist state, but her rulers and people had no experience 
in government or the conduct of external relations. Thanks 
to the efforts of a generation of students and teachers like 
Vasceconcelos and Gabriela Mistral the Indians slowly be- 
came aware not only of their rights, but of their respon- 
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sibilities in the modern world. It is no mere accident Mexico 
never recognized Franco although the great powers, France, 
the United States, Great Britain did, and although the other 
powers sold their oil to Italy during the war against Abys- 
sinia. Mexico, 57 per cent of whose national income was 
derived from the sale of oil abroad, imposed oil sanctions 
against Italy. Vasceconcelos and Mistral, whose poems fol- 
low, had taught Mexico the alphabet not only to build an 
industrial state but a state founded on just moral principles. 


PRAYER OF THE COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Lord, Thou who didst teach, forgive that I also teach, 
that I bear the name teacher, the name which Thou didst 
bear upon the earth! 

Give me a singleness of love for my school, a love which 
not even the ardent vision of beauty itself can for one moment 
rob it of its tenderness. 

Grant, Master, that my devotion may be enduring and my 
discouragement but for the moment. Take from me this 
desire for justice by which I am still moved, this petty 
spirit of protest which rises within me when I am wounded. 
May neither the lack of understanding, nor the forgetfulness 
of those I teach, sadden me. 

Grant that I may he more mother than the mother herself 
in my love and defense of those who are not flesh of my 
flesh. May my pupils be my most perfect verse, and may I 
leave in them my most melodious song, against the day when 
my lips no longer sing. 

Lord, fulfill Thy gospel in my time, that I may not falter 
in the daily and hourly struggle. Upon my lowly school 
make to shine the splendor which fell on Thy group of 
barefoot little ones. , 

Make me strong, even in my weakness as a woman, and 
poor woman; enable me to despise all power that is not 
from Thee, all pressure but that of Thine ardent will. 

May my humble school of brick and stone be transformed 
into a temple of the Spirit! May the flame of my enthusiasm 
envelop its lowly atrium and fill its bare room! May my 
heart and my endeavor be to it a more abiding support 
than the strongest pillars or the finest gold of the schools 
of the lofty! 

Translated by Samuel Guy Inman. 


I KNOW NOT WHAT HANDS.... 

I know not what hands gathered, 

on that fatal day, gently, fearlessly together 
the scattered fragments of your brain, 
splinters of your temple or iris of your eyes, 


who washed your matted, moist hair 

yet warm, and pitying, anointed it with 

perfumes and made the sign of the cross 

over your forehead as over that of a child as 
it falls asleep. 


(- 2 
07S) 
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SERENITY 


In my life’s middle course I now 
perceive this flower-fresh truth: 
that life is golden-sweet as corn, 
hatred short-lived, love, immortal. 


We listen to joyous verse, 

forgetting that of rage and blood. 

Divine violets bloom, and the wind 

scatters a breath of honey throughout the valley. 


I understand today not only he who prays 

but I understand he also who ceases from praying. 
Thirst consumes. Flesh rebels. 

Yet a lyric arrests our glance. 


Tears seal our eyes. 

We smile seeing a stream. 

A lark’s song teaches us 

to forget how hard it is to die. 


My body sculpts nothing. 

Its ferment ceased in loving. 

Yet my mother’s glance impatients, 

for I have haste to sleep as God bids me. 


SONNETS OF DEATH I 


From the frozen niche where men left thee 

I shall lower thee into the humble and familar earth. 

Men had forgot I must lay me down to sleep, 

and dream on the same pillow where all our visions 
dreamed be. 


I shall lay thee then to bed in the familiar 


earth with the mother’s tender care for her sleeping child. 


And the earth will cradle gently 
thy tortured body, touching it. 


Then shall I scatter earth and ashes of roses 
where forever prisoned lie thy remains 
in the pale, azured moon-dust. 


And I shall chant magnificently my vengeance 

as I do thee leave for into that deep recess 

the hand of none will plunge to dispute with mine 
thy handful of bones. 


SONNETS OF DEATH IV 


I chose this destiny from amongst all others, 
superb or glorious, this office of tenderness 
oh, so audacious! this sombre destiny 

to bear his cross by his grave’s side. 


Men come and go, and coming, going, 
sing a gay and ever-renewed song, 
a song today lascivious, tomorrow, mad, 
the day after tomorrow, mystical. 


I have chosen to sing this unchanging song 

for it rests the dead who had no rest in me, 

whose joy was in other’s lips, delight on other’s breast, 
and yet was all my soul to me, 


for in this last, long eternal hour 
only prayer can make gentle his final 
sleep in this bitter-cruel earth. 
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Send my remembering heart 
An independent way CA 
By swirling secret shores 
Of hemlock hidden bay, 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


CANADA’S BURDEN OF TAXATION: Gilbert Jackson 
and Associates; Oxford; pp. 24; 25c. 


TOMORROW’S TRADE: Stuart Chase; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund; pp. 156; $1.00 ($1.25 in Canada). 


The first of these is a simple but workmanlike presentation 
of Canada’s budgetary requirements in the near future. Jack- 
son and the group working with him have set up a target year 
(1950) and have summarized the existing commitments of 
the state plus the new government’s spending proposals and 
have given us a total of what is involved for the year chosen, 
a sort of preview. 


There are really two totals to be considered, one based on 
conditions of full employment, the other based on a “short- 
fall” of 11% below full employment. If we include the 
dominion-provincial proposals then these respective totals 
are $2 billion and $1.9 billion. These are substantial sums, 
of a magnitude quite unknown to Canada prior to the war 
and of course the ability to impose the necessary taxation 
to raise them depends upon the national income. Here again 
the underlying consideration is the price level, for most of 
the expenditures are in fixed dollars, but the revenue dollar 
is a coy and fluctuating thing. Calculating the relationships 
under different price levels, the authors come to the con- 
clusion that under the worst conditions (deflation) the budget 
would require 33% of the national income, and under the 
best conditions (inflation) it would absorb 17%. They point 
out the difficulties Britain faced in attempting to tax away 
20% of the national incc ne previous to the war, and take a 
sober view of the Canadian situation. This opens up a far 
wider question than taxation burdens. There is involved the 
future stability of the whole private enterprise system, but 
the authors are careful not to touch upon it, although it is 
plain to see it hovers uneasily over them. 


Chase’s book is a quick gallop around the course of inter- 
national trade but it cannot be said that Mr. Chase takes the 
hurdles in fine style; rather he seems to run out at the jumps. 
He lists all the “mistakes” the nations made after the first 
world war, how tariffs, quotas, frozen funds and all the rest 
of it strangled trade, and believing that it is only necessary 
to reiterate that world trade is a two-way street, he has 
transformed the whole problem into a nursery jingle with the 
dominant theme set up in the line “stuff for stuff.” Pre- 
sumably if little children learn to intone it all will be well. 


Despite all his years of research and study and the innum- 
erable pamphlets, articles and books he has produced, Mr. 
Chase has not yet learned that a highly developed capitalist 
nation, like the United States, cannot exist in a condition 
of balanced trade relationship with other countries. Since it 
cannot gain an advantage through raw material imports (un- 
like Britain it has its own) it must sell more than it buys 
to offset the domestic imbalance. Because purchasing power 
is not adequate to production there is no other course for the 
surplus product. For years (till the war boom) Mr. Chase 
has deplored this very fact, how lack of purchasing power at 
home made it impossible to absorb the products of industry, 
and now he turns up blithely with “stuff for stuff” as the 
great remedy. He even asks that the United States buy more 
than it sells. Of course such fundamental contradictions do 
not bother Mr. Chase. With true liberal mysticism he now 
embraces the Bretton Woods proposals and sets up a new 
shrine for the economically halt and bewildered. 


B. A. Beder. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM: 
Noel Barou; L.I.D. Pamphlet; pp. 31; 20c. 

WHAT LABOUR COULD DO: Lord Latham and others; 
Labour Book Service; pp. 104; $1.10. 

The League for Industrial Democracy has reprinted a 
pamphlet written by Dr. Barou, Executive Member of the 
Fabian Society. They say they have made slight changes. 
The pamphlet should be of value to active unionists and 
others interested in the organized labor movement. As its 
title suggests it is a factual report of what has happened 
within the last few years to the British unions. 

It will be of interest to North American workers to know 
that the traditional British craft unions are also giving way 
to general unions and, within more recent times, to an indus- 
trial type of organization similar to the American C.I.O. The 
membership figures used end with 1942 totals and show 
surprisingly a small proportion of eligible workers actually 
participating in unions. It is expected that the new indus- 
trial unions will increase the percentage since membership 
in the mining industry, covered by what amounts to an 
industrial union, is by far the highest proportionately. 
Women are joining unions in constantly increasing numbers. 
The recent announcement of drastic reorganization of the 
Labor Party structure is forecast by the fact that the union- 
ists are not taking their full active place within the party 
and that this is worrying many union and party leaders. 

The pamphlet also reprints an Interim Report on Post-War 
Reconstruction by the British T.U.C. This shows that both 
British and American labor are thinking along similar lines 
in post-war proposals. It is significant, however, that the 
British workers are now spending a considerable amount of 
time in discussing the structure of public control over indus- 
try and the part that the unions should play in such con- 
trol—a far cry from the North American’s pious requests 
for control of any kind over our much-vaunted “private 
enterprise.” 

The Labour Book Service has published six Fabian Society 
essays by Lord Latham, Joan Clarke, Jim Griffiths, Kingsley 
Martin, Leonard Barnes and R. H. Tawney. The first two 
essays, containing practical proposals for gradual socializa- 
tion of British land and a blueprint for abolition of poverty, 
get down more or less to cases. The rest, dealing with vaguer 
titles, suffer from the very vagueness of their subjects and 
this reviewer found them dealing too much with principles 
and not enough with actual concrete examples. This Pg 
retical tendency was most unfortunate in what could have 
been an important contribution to “The Future of Socialism 
in Europe,” and, therefore, the future of post-war Socialist- 
Communist Party relationships and similarly reduced the 
effectiveness of another essay on a “Policy for Colonial 
Peoples.” The easing of paper shortages in Britain is being 
impressively exploited by the publishers who have turned 
out a well-printed and well-bound booklet. 

Murray Cotterill. 


YOUNG CANADA AND RELIGION: The Canadian 
Youth Commission; Ryerson; pp. 114; $1.00. 

The usual basic error appears in this report that crops 
up in all are-we-or-are-we-not-religious discussions. It is 
the failure to differentiate between ecclesiasticism and reli- 
giosity. We are in an age of deep dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional religions but nevertheless in an age of genuine 
religiosity. Our spiritual leadership is coming not from 
churchmen but from research men in all fields. The Christ 
did not create an organized church, but he left one com- 
mandment and one promise. If Canadian youth had been 
asked “Do you believe in the command, ‘Love one another’ 
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and in the promise ‘Truth will make you free’?” then per- 
haps 95% would have admitted a religiosity of this nature. 
For the dynamic of religion today is in the hands of those 
who pursue truth, whether in nuclear physics or the social 
sciences or anywhere else. When these research people 
speak on spiritual problems they command attention. Youth 
is hostile or indifferent, not to spiritual evolution, but to the 
expediency of religious bodies who avoid new truth and are 
overly concerned with property and administration. True 
religion is dynamic and creative and every great world 
religion has been founded by a teacher who questioned the 
validity of the religious institutions of his own day and 
asserted the need for fresh insights and applications of 
universal truths. 

To sum up the impressions made by this report, it seems 
that the young people are asking for community centres with 
trained leadership of men and women with high moral and 
social ideals, with a working knowledge of our resources, 
scientific, sociological, economic and cultural. They are grop- 
ing toward a plan to break down denominationalism and to 
turn church properties into centres for adult education, rec- 
reation and social guidance. And perhaps there they “have 
something.” 

Youth, it appears, wants more realism, but not material- 
ism or mechanism; they are concerned with the immediate 
problems of the individual in society. There is no conception 
of religion as a psychological discipline for the evolution of 
personality, no concern with the after-life, either in terms of 
traditional immortality or of continuity of personality. 

There is confusion in the minds of youth because church 
attendance is regarded as a standard of spirituality. If I 
were a churchman the point that would humiliate and chal- 
lenge me would be the indifference of youth to the churches 
as they are. Not being a churchman the point that stirs 
me profoundly is the fact that young people are coming to 
grips with the problem of creative morality. They have an 
almost universal concern for those things which contribute 
to the fulfilment of personality, jobs, security, marriage, 
responsibility for children, social participation, world citi- 
zenship, peace, social justice, education—all these crop up 
in their replies to the queries offered. There is almost no 
evidence of any genuine religious experience and even those 
who support the church as a religious institution do so on 
traditional grounds. Nevertheless, there is evidence of their 
general coacern for a living, dynamic, creative morality, 
something that will apply equally to the individual and to 
society. There is concern for the creation of a society 
that will make the living of a creatively moral life possible. 
This is important, because youth indicates a mind oriented 
to a time-binding process, in which our knowledge will be 
used to create the environment in which our aspirations 
have a chance to mature. I would conclude that, in the 
main, these young people, certainly including both those 
indifferent to institutional religion and those hostile to it, 
display the basic elements of religiosity—an understanding 
of truth, freedom and love. 

This report is important, or can be so, in proportion to 
the use that is made of it. There has been a very honest 
and sincere attempt to apply scientific method to a piece 
of research into problems of religion. The basic error is part 
and parcel of our modern mind which is trying to accom- 
modate two kinds of thinking, the traditional thought to 
which we were conditioned in childhood and youth, and the 
newer mode of thinking in terms vf scientific method, a 
mode slowly being disseminated outside research centres as 
essential to objective thinking everywhere. 

The editors say frankly that “more vigorous opposition 
to religion among young people might indicate that it was 
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considered to be more vital and more relevant than appears 
to be the case . . . religion cannot be directly equated with 
church attendance . . . young Canadians are not irreligious. 
They seek a motive beyond their own interests as a guiding 
force in life. They place great emphasis on a social gospel. 
They have a tendency io identify God with those moral and 
spiritual influences that make for the betterment of man- 
kind.” 

The finest statement on the function of religion came from 
a B.C. youth group: 

“We believe that at the heart of the universe is God and 
that God is love. Spiritual values, such as goodness, truth, 
beauty and love, lie at the very heart of things and are 
enduring realities of life. Because of this we see the universe 
not as a blind mechanism or as mere material facts, but as 
something having meaning and purpose. We are thus in a 
position to see the individual likewise as having meaning 
and purpose, and life as something that continues beyond 
death.” 

Michael Straight, another young thinker, in Make This 
the Last War, says that “freedom is a condition in which 
ideas find expression in action.” If we are willing to grant 
freedom to our thinking youth in the world of religion 
there could be a re-statement of ideals not too long delayed. 

Blodwen Davies. 


NOW IS TIME: Earle Birney; Ryerson; pp. 56; $1.50. 

An author’s second book always seems to fall tea much 
in the shadow of the first. If we have called the first work 
promising, there is the temptation to write the second 
volume off the ledger as a promise fulfilled, to substantiate 
our case with some strenuous adjectives, a quotation here 
and there, and feel that justice has been done. In Now is 
Time, the new book of Earle Birney’s poetry, there is much 
to discourage this kind of attitude, but there is also much 
to carry us back to the earlier David for reflective com- 
parison. We find at once, in the longer poems like “Man 
on a Tractor,” “Joe Harris,” and “On a Diary” the same 
dramatic power as in the David poem, and the same instinct 
for vivid and significant detail. But there is a difference. 
In the title poem of David an implacable nature was a stage 
for’ the action and in a sense its protagonist. Now it is 
man’s implacability, the war and its tragedies, and a sense 
of responsibility is involved. There is in “Man on a Trac- 
tor,” for example, a profounder sense of social values, 
more specifically expressed than in any of the earlier work. 

“Could he know that the crops from these smoking furrows, 

the ache in his back, the smile of his bride, were lines 

in the map of a reasoned future . . . 

then could he sit resolute on this tractor as once in a tank, 
and the bones of his brother have meaning.” 

In the other two poems that we have mentioned, Birney 
simply states the tragedy for what it is worth, in the life 
and death of a man and in the new life of a woman, and 
leaves us with our own conclusions. 

By far the larger part of the collection is made up of short 
poems, various in mood, tone and significance, bits of the 
kaleidoscopic pattern of yesterday, today and tomorrow in 
the war years. In most of these the thought is simple, the 
common property of humanity, and the heritage of the truly 
original poet. Beyond this there is the sense of a common 
drama and destiny, that comes out most strongly in one of 
the best poems in the book. 

The soldiers merge and move with all of us 
toward whatever mystery 

bemused that fatal pliant fish 

who first forgot the sea. 
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I do not feel that the blurb-blazoned phrase about origin- 
ality is an adequate summary of the good that is in Now is 
Time. It may be that in Canadian poetry, vigor and optimism 
are the symptoms of revolt from the established tradition, 
and in that sense original. Beyond this the phrase has little 
meaning. His speech, it is true, is strongly individual. In 
a poem like “Skeleton in the Grass” he sets his vivid images 
to a technical counterpoint as new and startling as they 
deserve. Yet in what he has to say there is strength and 
often great depth of meaning, but seldom the metaphysical 
brilliance that the critics lead us to expect. 

Optimism is a word that smacks strongly of the poets’ 
corner in a Sunday supplement, or calls to mind the kind of 
theatrical robustiousness that we associate with Whitr an. 
Certainly Earle Birney is too much a poet, and too mucn a 
man of his age to fit into either of these classes, yet I feel 
that a considered, mature optimism is the background of 
the most serious, and the best poems in this book. There is 
no self-deception implied in the word as I would have it 
understood. No one could read Now is Time and not feel 
the square-set honesty of the writer’s mind. When a poet 
can write at the end of a book that deals vividly and frankly 
with the tragedy and the futility of war 

The compassed mind must shiver north 
though every chart defective; 
there is no fog but in the will, 
the iceberg is elective 
then something has been said, not only for the critics, but for 


the nation. 
M. H. Martin. 


BOY ALMIGHTY: Feike Feikema; Oxford; pp. 338; $3.00. 

Our brothers south of the border are not all as depressing 
a crowd as their press, their Senate and Hollywood would 
have us believe. Some of their literary awards are a refresh- 
ing lifting of the smoke-screen which hides from us their 
men of integrity. For instance, the Macmillan Company 
awarded to Josiah Greene a prize for Not in Our Stars, a 
book which would not be approved by the Ford Company. 
Now the American Academy Award has been presented to a 
young American of Frisian ancestry, Feike Feikema, for a 
book which is anything but a pat on the back to our democ- 
racy’s present set-up. Not only that, but he has been awarded 
a University of Minnesota Writing Fellowship to enable him 
to complete the book upon which he is now working. 

Boy Almighty is a grimly realistic book, with passages 
of horror and passages of beauty, but it is not depressing, 
as is a Dostoevsky novel. Eric, the young American, has 
too great a gusto for life, too high a spirit, to creep soddenly 
through oppression. The wine of life flows in his veins, and 
he would write—a “prose poem novel.” Then, to his amaze- 
ment, he found himself literally starving. Deserted by his 
worldly-wise love, refused employment because he belonged 
to the Newspaper Guild and had been blacklisted; his book 
returned. “By God,” he growled, as his fingers jigged on the 
keys, “if they want realism and honesty .. . I'll give them 
the very blood from my bones.” 

This, the book does. He enters the story being taken on a 
stretcher to the sanitarium, to which he is admitted as a 

auper. He is so near death from tuberculosis that he is left 
in the hall overnight. It didn’t seem worth while to make 
up a bed. The suspense of his fight back to life lasts till 
the end of the book, but it is made rich by the tale of his 
friendships, his enmities, his spiritual growth, old Dr. Abra- 
ham, the conversations of men facing death and seeking the 
elusive answer to the riddle of life. His grief at the death 
of his great friend, Fawkes, a genius lost to the world, is in 
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so passionate and heroic a strain that before it Shelley’s 
Adonis pales to a rhyme-pondered bit of verse. 

Tocqueville, over a hundred years ago, prophesied of the 
literature to be produced under democracy: “Style will 
frequently be fantastic, incorrect, over-burdened and loose, 
almost always vehement and bold . . . and literary per- 
formances will bear marks of an untutored and rude vigor 
of thought, frequently of great variety and _ singular 
fecundity.” 

So America has produced Theodore Dreiser, Thomas Wolfe 
and now Feike Feikema. He has not yet the stature of 
Thomas Wolfe. He lacks artistic restraint. Yet he is an 
artist, a realistic critic, and can be profoundly moving. 

Eleanor McNaught. 


GREY SHIP MOVING: Charles Bruce; Ryerson; pp. 34; 
$1.50. 

The title poem of Grey Ship Moving describes a troop- 
ship carrying Canadian soldiers en route to England across 
the Atlantic. It is written in a clear-cut, readable style, frag- 
ments of characterization alternating with poctic commentary. 
While it has significance as a wartime poem, with its sugges- 
tion of the varied moods of soldiers on their way overseas, 
there is an absence of climax which leaves one with the 
impression of a highly elaborated news report. Other poems 
in this book have the Nova Scotian coast as their provenance. 
They are valuable as thoughtful expression enriched by local 
color and Bliss Carmanish with carefully polished lines and 
phrases. They do not always suggest life in its wholeness, 
however, because of a tendency to justify mass sentiments, to 
say what can be quoted widely without offense. Also, they 
tend to lean rather heavily upon the assumption that there 
is something especially hallowed about Nova Scotia and 


Nova Scotians. 
Alan Creighton. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FOR CANADA: John Bartlet Brebner; 
Canadian Social Science Research Council; pp. 90; 
$1.00. 

We have become so accustomed to listening to smooth 
middle-of-the-road platitudes on the subject of education 
that most of us have given up any hope of ever hearing or 
reading anything else. This little booklet is therefore all the 
more refreshing for being so unexpected. 

The author, who is on the staff of Columbia University 
but knows Canada extremely well, is concerned with our 
steady loss of scholars to the U.S.A. He examines our uni- 
versity system and concludes that there are several causes 
and remedies for this. Academic freedom is by no means 
guaranteed to professors (or students) here — witness our 
periodic witch hunts — classes are too large, professors under- 
paid, there is no system of sabbatical leaves, we lose many 
scholars to government service. He advocates eliminating 
the set lecture in favor of small discussion groups, choosing 
a president who “believes utterly in scholarship,” and dele- 
gating money-raising to a vice-president, raising salaries and 
giving much more encouragement to non-conformists “for 
dissent is obviously the only germ of development.” 

We are reminded of Virginia Woolf’s definition of the 
highbrow; “the man or woman of thoroughbred intelligence 
who rides his mind at a gallop across country in pursuit of 
an idea,” and the middlebrow “the man or woman of middle- 
bred intelligence who ambles and saunters now on this side 
of the hedge, now on that, in pursuit of no single object, 
neither art itself nor life itself, but both mixed indistinguish- 
ably, and rather nastily, with money, fame, power, or pres- 
tige.” It is the fault of our Canadian society and the low 
esteem in which scholarship is held, as well as of our potential 
scholars themselves that so many of them fall into the second 
category. 

G. D.G. 


YOUR OWN STORE AND HOW TO RUN IT: Robert F. 

Chisholm; Oxford; pp. 80; $1.00. 

There are bound to be a good many ex-servicemen (and 
ex-warworkers) who are contemplating opening a store and 
who are now looking around for a possible spot. What type 
and where to locate are the obvious questions that first come 
up, but there are many others that arise once the decision 
has been made. This book has a lot of commonsense sug- 
gestions to make and techniques to teach, and there is no 
doubt that anyone going into the retail business would be 
well advised to study its contents. It won't solve all the diffi- 
culties but it can help. E. A. B. 


MINORITY GROUPS VS. THE CANADIAN ?UBLIC— 
A Mock Trial: Pattie Tanner; United Nations Society 
in Canada (Mimeographed); pp. 29; 15c. 

As the title suggests, this is an excellent attempt to put 
before the public in entertaining fashion the problem of racial 
minorities in Canada. Witnesses who testify include a Negro, 
a Jew, a Japanese Canadian, a North American Indian and 
John Public. The play, which takes a little over an hour to 
produce, is packed with reliable information and incontestable 
fact presented in such a way as holds the interest and stirs 
the imagination of the audience. For groups interested in 
this vital problem intimately affecting not only Canadian 
unity but world co-operation as well, it provides excellent 
material as a basis for discussion of the subject. Those who 
are looking for educational material interestingly presented 
will find this play extremely useful. It was originally writ- 
ten for the Women’s Section of The Toronto Branch of The 
United Nations Society in Canada and has been presented 
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to a number of gatherings in the city of Toronto. Copies of 
the script may be obtained from them at 293 Bay St., Tor- 
onto, for fifteen cents. Kay Morris. 


THE JAPANESE CANADIANS: F. E. LaViolette; Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs; pp. 20; 10c. 

This little pamphlet gives a concise account of the way 
Canada has treated her Japanese-Canadian citizens since 
Pearl Harbor. F. E. LaViolette, who is professor of sociology 
at McGill, has conducted an extensive study of this subject 
and has embodied his findings in a full-length report to be 
published shortly. 

In this pamphlet he sketches the history in brief, describing 
the growth of feeling against the Japanese in British Col- 
umbia, the evacuation and resettlement, the loss of private 
property and civil rights, and the “repatriation” proceedings. 
It ‘s an excellent account for those who want to know some- 
thing about the background of the present problems. The 
facts are presented objectively, and the issues involved are 
clearly stated. 

Mr. LaViolette concludes that Canadians must assume 
four responsibilities: to correct citizenship legislation so that 
all peoples of Canada, regardless of race or country of origin, 
may enjoy complete equality; to redress grievances with 
respect to property sales; to maintain the right of Canadian 
citizens to live in the residence of their own choice; and to 
increase educational efforts toward eliminating prejudice 
against Canadians because of race. E. Fowke. 
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SEE HERE, PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: H. Sabin Bagger; 
Island Workshop Press Cooperative Inc., New York; 
pp. 152; $3.25 (paper, $2.00). 

This little book is an attempt to explain provocatively in 
non-technical language just what lies behind the phrase 
“private enterprise” in modern America. The high cost (to 
the people) of “private” (i.e., corporation) enterprise is ex- 
posed, and the contrasting efficiency and benefit to the in- 
dividual of co-operative public enterprise are illustrated by 
actual examnles. For those accustomed to getting their in- 
formation through the spoken rather than the written word, 
this semi-Socratic “conversation” with a hypothetical truth- 
seeker, employing highly colloquial language, should score 
where more formal treatises would probably fail to “get 
across.” Cc. M. 


Oxford-Crowell Competition 


Oxford University Press, Canadian Branch, and Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company of New York are sponsoring a contest for 
the encouragement of Canadian literary talent. All manu- 
scrints must be by Canadian authors, English or French, 
and prose works of either fiction or non-fiction in either 
language are eligible. The minimum word length is 40,000 
words and the prize is $1,000.00. Judges are B. K. Sandwell, 
A. W. Trueman and Professor Guy Fregault. The contest 
closes on July 1, 1946. Further information may be obtained 
from Oxford University Press, 480 University Ave., Toronto 


2, Canada. 
Canada Year Book 


The Canada Year Book 1945 is now available for distri- 
bution and copies are obtainable from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at $2.00 per copy. By a special concession, teachers, 
university students and ministers of religion may obtain 
paper-bound copies at $1.00 each. Applications for these 
paper-bound copies should be addressed to: The Dominion 
Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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